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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


EDUCATION AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER 


EMBERS of the teaching profes- 
M sion were gratified to learn that, 
by unanimous action of the delegates 
to the San Francisco Conference, pro- 
vision was made in the United Na- 
tions Charter for international co- 
operation in the promotion of educa- 
tional and cultural progress through- 
out the world. Analysis of the Charter 
shows seven specific references to edu- 
cation as an instrument of interna- 
tional policy. In addition, there are 
references to “cultural,” “social,” and 
“human rights” aspects of interna- 
tional problems which imply the use 
of education for their solution. 

Specific references to education in- 
clude: 


IV, ArticLe 13.—The General 
Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purposes of: pro- 
moting international co-operation in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational and 
health problems and assisting in the realiza- 
tion of human rights and basic freedoms 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. 


CHAPTER IX, ARTICLE 55.—With a view 
to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being....the United Nations shall 

solutions of international, eco- 
nomic, social, health, and related problems 
and international cultural and educational 
co-operation 


CHAPTER IX, ARTICLE 57.—The vari- 
ous specialized agencies established by in- 
tergovernmental agreement and having 
wide international responsibilities in.... 
educational ....and related fields, shall be 
brought into relationship with the United 
Nations 


[NoteE.—The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is given authority to do this by Article 63.] 


CHAPTER X, ARTICLE 62.—The Economic 
and Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to... . edu- 
cational ....and related matters, and may 
make recommendations with respect to any 
such matters to the General Assembly, to 
the members of the United Nations, and to 
the specialized agencies concerned 


CHAPTER X, ARTICLE 68.—The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council shall set up com- 
missions in economic and social fields and 
for the promotion of human rights, and such 
other commissions as may be required 


{[Note.—An international commission on 
education is foreseen under this article.] 
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The Declaration Regarding Non- 
self-governing Territories contains the 
following: 


CHAPTER XI, ARTICLE 73.—Members of 
the United Nations which have or assume re- 
sponsibilities for the administration of terri- 
tories .... accept as a sacred trust the obli- 
gation to....insure with due respect for 
the culture of the peoples concerned their 
political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement 


To transmit regularly to the secretary- 
general for information purposes... . statis- 
tical and other information of a technical na- 
ture regarding... . educational conditions 
....in the territory for which they are re- 
sponsible 


CHAPTER XII, ArtictE 76.—The basic 
objectives of the trusteeship system.... 
shall be....to promote the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of the trust territories. 


It is not without significance that 
influential educational organizations 
were represented at the San Francisco 
Conference. The State Department of 
the United States invited forty-two 
voluntary organizations in the fields of 
education, business, labor, and agri- 
culture to send one consultant and 
two associates each to confer with the 
American delegation on problems and 
proposals pertaining to their respec- 
tive interests. Accordingly, represen- 
tatives of four national organizations 
concerned with education were pres- 
ent at the conference. These included 
the National Education Association, 
the American Council on Education, 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and the National Cong- 
ress of Parents and Teachers. George 
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F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, and one of the 
representatives of the Council at the 
conference, has provided an interest- 
ing account of the activities of the rep- 
resentatives of the educational organ- 
izations and of the deliberations which 
resulted in specific recognition of the 
role of education in international co- 
operation for the preservation of 
peace. This report appears in Higher 
Education and National Defense, Bul- 
letin No. 87 (July 16, 1945), a war- 
time publication of the American 
Council on Education. 

President Zook points out that, al- 
though the original Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals for the prospective interna- 
tional organization included the es- 
tablishment of an Economic and So- 
cial Council under the authority of 
the General Assembly and stipulated 
that it should be the aim of the inter- 
national organization to “facilitate 
solutions of international economic, 
social, and other humanitarian prob- 
lems,” there was no specific reference 
to education or cultural relations in 
the document. The first proposal to 
the conference which included any 
mention of education was presented on 
April 25, when the following amend- 
ment to the Dumbarton Oaks propos- 
als was suggested by the Chinese dele- 
gation: “The Economic and Social 
Council should specifically provide 
for the promotion of educational 
and other forms of cultural co-opera- 
tion.” 

It is noted that several other na- 
tions likewise sponsored amendments 
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referring to cultural, intellectual, and 
educational co-operation. On May 5, 
by agreement of the four great powers, 
a number of amendments were sub- 
mitted which were designed to broad- 
en the social concept underlying the 
definition of the functions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Although 
the word “cultural” appeared in the 
text of these proposals, education was 
not specifically mentioned. The pro- 
posals were subsequently approved by 
the Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Co-operation of the Confer- 
ence, with the interpretative com- 
ment that the word “ ‘cultural’ in- 
cluded educational factors.” 

With the co-operation and support 
of representatives of agricultural, 
business, and labor groups attending 
the conference as advisers to the 
American delegation, the represen- 
tatives of the four educational organi- 
zations requested the delegation to 
sponsor a revision of the text of the 
proposed Charter in such manner that, 
“wherever the word ‘cultural’ was 
used in the functions and organiza- 
tien of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, it should read ‘cultural and educa- 
tional.’”” With the approval of other 
members of the American delegation, 
Dean Virginia Gildersleeve submitted 
this proposal to the conference com- 
mittee dealing with the Economic and 
Social Council and secured the com- 
mittee’s unanimous indorsement of 
the revision. 

President Zook concludes his in- 
formative report with the following 
significant observations. 
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The consultants and the United States dele- 
gation.—The invitation by the State De- 
partment to forty-two organizations to send 
consultants to the San Francisco Conference 
was frankly an experiment in democratic 
procedure and public relations. The experi- 
ment succeeded beyond anyone’s expecta- 
tions. The members of the United States 
Delegation discussed their problems freely 
with the consultants, who in turn offered 
candid criticisms, which in a number of in- 
stances proved helpful. The consultants, on 
the other hand, came away from the confer- 
ence with a deeper understanding of the 
many intricate and baffling problems con- 
fronting the conference, and with a deep 
sense of obligation to do their part in report- 
ing their impressions to their respective con- 
stituencies, and above all to support solidly 
and enthusiastically the international char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

Obligation to study the Charter of the United 
Nations.—This bulletin has been concerned 
primarily with the story of how the provi- 
sions with respect to “education” were in- 
serted in the international charter at San 
Francisco. Educators will rejoice at this vic- 
tory because they know how dependent the 
success of international political machinery 
is upon international mutual understanding 
and good will. 

In this process of education there is an 
immediate task before us. The proposed in- 
ternational charter holds within its carefully 
chosen provisions the future peace of the 
world. Hence it is a document of the greatest 
possible moment to every man, woman, and 
child in this and every other country in the 
world. It cannot possibly fulfil our ardent 
hopes, however, unless it becomes deeply in- 
grained common knowledge. Our educational 
system is society’s most extensive means of 
disseminating knowledge and developing in- 
dividual ideals. Therefore the Charter of the 
United Nations should become at once a sub- 
ject of extended and continuing study in 
every school and college throughout our 
broad land. 
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EDUCATIONAL ROUNDUP 


INCE the start of the war, each 
June the schools have encouraged 
the older boys and girls to fill war- 
service jobs during the summer, and 
with equal regularity each September 
the schools have campaigned for the 
pupils’ return to school. In anticipa- 
tion of permanent withdrawal from 
school of youth who find employment 
during the vacation period, the call 
to education was sounded earlier this 
year than it has been in former years. 
A statement typical of many com- 
ments is the one issued by Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, in the May 
28, 1945, issue of the C.I.0. News. 
Mr. Murray states: 


Our nation is rich in gold and silver, in 
coal, iron, and all the resources men are 
prone to count when they measure a nation’s 
wealth. But the products of mine, factory, 
and farm are not our most valuable asset. 
Our boys and girls are the foundation upon 
which we build our hopes for a better tomor- 
row. They are the true measure of our na- 
tion’s strength. 

The well-being of these boys and girls 
must not be neglected, nor the demands of 
today’s emergency be permitted to rob to- 
morrow’s need. We want no “lost” genera- 
tion when this war ends. Rather, we will 
need a generation of healthy, well-educated 
youth, believing in democracy as their way 
of life. 

To protect the future, we must see that 
our boys and girls carry on with their educa- 
tion now. So won’t you, in whatever capacity 
you speak, write, or act for the C.I.0., en- 
courage the boys and girls in your communi- 
ty to return to school, to attend regularly, 
and to study hard? 
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Trends in How seriously the edu- 
child cational world needs to 
labor consider the problem im- 

plied by such statements 
as the foregoing is answered in part by 
a recent statement by Ella Arvilla 
Merritt and Floy Hendricks, of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. The 
summary of their report, entitled 
Trend of Child Labor, 1940-1944, is 
quoted because of its vital importance 
to those interested in the field of 
secondary education. 

The war years from 1940 to 1944 have 
radically changed the picture of child labor 
and youth employment in the United States. 
In the two decades preceding 1940, the em- 
ployment of boys and girls had been steadily 
decreasing. The number of minors fourteen 


through seventeen years of age, as counted 
by the Census, fell from nearly two and a 


half millions in 1920 to about one million in ~ 


1940. During the four years since 1940, ur- 
gent demands for workers of all ages, espe- 
cially in war-production centers, the open- 
ing-up of new job opportunities for children 
and young persons, high wartime wages, pa- 
triotic pressures, and social restlessness have 
pushed the numbers of employed boys and 
girls of this age group up to unprecedented 


Employment and age certificate reports, 
‘which show the trend in child labor from 
year to year rather than a cross-section of 
the actual number of young persons em- 
ployed at any given moment, indicate that 
more than seven times as many boys and 
girls aged fourteen through seventeen years 
entered the labor market in 1943 as in 1940 
and went into work generally subject to fed- 
eral or state child-labor regulation 

The record of applicants under eighteen 
years of age for social-security account num- 
bers tells a similar story. From 1940 through 
1943 the number of minors under eighteen 
years of age applying for account numbers 
more than trebled, climbing from roughly 
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950,000 to 2,900,000. In 1944 there was a 
drop from 1943 to slightly over two millions; 
but despite this decrease the 1944 figure was 
more than twice as high as that for 1940. 

Census figures for 1940 and estimates 
based on Census sample surveys since that 
date show an increase from about 1,000,000 
in 1940 to nearly 3,000,000 in April, 1944, 
in the number of young workers fourteen 
through seventeen years of age. During the 
summer months of 1943 and 1944 the num- 
ber approached 5,000,000. 

This wartime increase in child labor has 
meant a loss of education for children and an 
increase in illegal employment. According to 
the United States Office of Education figures, 
high-school enrolment had reached a total of 
7,244,000 in the school year 1940-41 (an in- 
crease of nearly 5,000,000 since the school 
‘year 1919-20) whereas in 1943-44, three 
years later, the number of children enrolled 
had dropped by nearly 1,000,000. 

Large increases in the extent of illegal em- 
ployment have been noted by both state and 
federal labor inspectors. For instance, in one 
state (North Carolina) there were 14 times 
as many child-labor law violations found by 
state inspectors in 1943 as in 1940 and 22 
times as many in the first half of 1944 as in 
the first half of 1940; in another (Illinois), 
more than 500 establishments were found to 
be in violation in the first 6 months of 1944 
as compared with fewer than 40 in the cor- 
responding period of 1941; in a third (New 
York), there was a rise of nearly 400 per cent 
between 1940 and 1943 in the number of boys 
and girls under eighteen found to be illegally 
employed. The figures for violations of the 
child-labor provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act, which are adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Bureau, teli the same 
story as the record of violations of state laws. 
Nearly five times as many children (8,436) 
were found by inspectors to be illegally em- 
ployed in the year ended June 30, 1944, as in 
the year ended June 30, 1941 (1,761), and 
these violations occurred in more than five 
times as many establishments (2,938) in the 
latter as in the former year (579). 

These facts emphasize the need to re-es- 


tablish and improve the legislative standards 
that help to give to the country’s youth op- 
portunity for education and for normal physi- 
cal and social development, and to strengthen 
the machinery for their enforcement. 


Children 
on farms 


Overemployment of 
youth is not limited to 
the urban centers. In- 
creased demand for agricultural pro- 
duce has had its repercussions in in- 
creased demand for child labor. Ione 
L. Clinton and Ella Arvilla Merritt, 
in an article entitled “Young Agricul- 
tural Workers in Wartime and After- 
ward,” which was published in the 
Child for February, 1945, make a num- 
ber of statements of interest to educa- 
tors. The following passage is quot- 
ed from the concluding paragraphs, 
which point toward an answer to the 
question, “What of the future?” 


Another year of top agricultural produc- 
tion is demanded for 1945 paralleling the 
record year of 1944. At the present writing 
the prospects of as large an adult labor sup- 
ply for the 1945 season as in 1944 are de- 
creasing rather than increasing. Last year 
a million and a quarter boys and girls under 
eighteen took their part in producing a crop 
that was the largest in the history of this 
country—33 per cent above the average for 
the five pre-war years, 1935-39. Nearly a 
million of them were hired emergency work- 
ers. There are indications that an even larger 
army of young persons may be needed during 
the coming year for seasonal agricultural 
work. This need will undoubtedly continue, 
though perhaps in lessening degree, until the 
end of the war. 

This army of youth manpower on the la- 
bor front cannot be looked upon as expend- 
able; indeed we recognize on the contrary 
that to conserve these youth is one of the 
prime duties of the nation. We cannot afford 
to leave their welfare to chance. During the 
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war, communities have accepted a greater 
responsibility for placing some safeguards 
around the employment of children in sea- 
sonal agriculture than ever before. We have 
learned that, where all agencies in the com- 
munity participate in planning programs for 
use of non-farm children in agriculture, they 
can accomplish good results. We have found 
that schools, farmers, parents, health and 
welfare agencies, placement agencies, youth- 
serving organizations, churches, and civic, 
labor, and other community groups can join 
in setting up standards and maintaining bet- 
ter conditions than have prevailed for hired 
farm workers in the past. This movement has 
also brought about recognition by many 
farmers that good conditions of employment 
do in fact pay dividends—that they improve 
production. Labor placement agencies have 
found it compatible with their placement ob- 
ligations to observe at least to some extent 
the employment standards developed by fed- 
eral and state agencies and local committees 
for the employment of young workers and to 
develop and improve procedures to maintain 
these standards. 

This war experience has yielded many 
other valuable lessons as to practicable meth- 
ods of bringing about improvement in work- 
ing and living conditions for boys and girls on 
emergency farm-work programs. One is the 
use of agreements that set standards for 
minimum age, housing, medical care, em- 
ployment practices, wages, and transporta- 
tion, and that provide for insurance protec- 
tion, such as were used to insure decent living 
and working conditions in certain places for 
young workers, and also for adult workers 
brought to this country for agricultural work 
from foreign countries. 

Another method of improving conditions 
is the setting-up of machinery for giving com- 
plete information regarding the work to the 
young workers and their parents at the time 
the youngsters are recruited, telling them 
what the children are to expect in the way of 
working conditions, and also living condi- 
tions if they are to live away from home. It is 
also important for parents to be told the pro- 
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visions that have been made to protect the 
health and welfare of their youngsters, to 
give them a basis for judging whether they 
want their children to work and live under 
the conditions outlined. 


In the news notes of the June, 1945, 
issue of the School Review, mention 
was made of the statement issued by 
the United States Children’s Bureau, 
calling attention to the need for six- 
teen-year-minimum-age employment 
laws. The data given in the paragraphs 
quoted above bring attention again to 
the importance of strengthening and 
improving child-labor and school-at- 
tendance laws. 


STUDIES OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


HE results of two very illuminat- 

ing and helpful studies of the ef- 
fects of war on youth in regard to edu- 
cation have been published during the 
past academic year. The first of these 
is Washington High School Graduates 
in the Second War Year by Paul H. 
Landis, published as Bulletin No. 454 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington. This study 
compares the activities of boys and 
girls graduated during the first years 
of the war with the activities of high- 
school graduates of the pre-war years, 
1934 to 1941. Says Landis: 

During the eight years prior to the war, an 
average of 36.7 per cent of the boys went on 
to school after high-school graduation, the 
majority of these to institutions of higher 
learning. The situation was not changed to 
any great extent during the first year of the 
war; 34.3 per cent still went on to school, but 
by the second year of the war, when the effect 
of Selective Service in taking eighteen- and 
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nineteen-year-olds was felt, only 9.4 per cent 
went on to school. 

Postgraduate courses in high school, 
which drew 5.6 per cent of the boys in the 
pre-war period, drew less than 1 per cent in 
the second year of the war. Work attracted 
28.2 per cent prior to the war, 35.8 per cent 
during the first war year, but only 18.7 per 
cent during the second war year. Agriculture 
drew approximately the same proportion 
during the second year of the war as during 
the pre-war period. The first year of the war 
saw a marked increase of youth in factory 
work and trades, but during the second year 
of the war the armed forces reduced the pro- 
portions in this field of employment. During 
the first year of the war the high-school prin- 
cipals reported only 5.2 per cent of youth in 
the armed services; during the second year 
of the war, 55.9percent. _ 

The changing roles of girls in a wartime 
society are also evident. The proportion in 
school dropped from 40.7 per cent prior to 
the war to 29.8 per cent for the class of 1943. 
The most marked decrease was in the pro- 
portion taking postgraduate courses in high 
school, although the proportion in college and 
in commercial courses dropped considerably, 
also. The proportion attending schools for 
nurses increased somewhat during the war. 

The most striking fact was the increased 
proportion of girls who entered the work 
world directly after high school since the be- 
ginning of the war. During the eight-year 
period prior to the war, only 13.9 per cent of 
girls found employment after high-school 
graduation. This percentage almost doubled 
in the first year of the war, and almost tre- 
bled by the second year of war, so that in 
1943, 35-6 per cent were employed. Fields 
most often entered by girls on high-school 
graduation were store and office work. The 
proportion engaged there increased almost 
four times from the pre-war years to the sec- 
ond war year. Employment in factory work 
and trades also showed a marked increase, 
although less than one-third as many were 
engaged in this field as in store and office 
work by the second war year. 


Prior to the war, 16.1 per cent of girls re- 
mained at home; during the first war year, 
only 9.9 per cent. During the second war 
year only 6.5 per cent were reported as not - 
seeking work, and o.5 per cent as seeking 
work. 


The second study is Out-of-School 
Youth in Red Wing, written by Charles 
W. Boardman and published by the 
University of Minnesota Press. This 
report is the second of a series, “The 
Community Basis for Postwar Plan- 
ning.” Both reports present the kinds 
of data and discussion now urgently 
desired by the school administrator 
who attempts to look into the recon- 
version period. The purpose of the 
Red Wing study, as quoted herewith, 
will give the reader an idea of the 
scope of this investigation. 


The secondary schools of the United 
States are feeling the effect of the war in 
many ways, but perhaps no impact of the 
war is of more significance than its effect up- 
on enrolment in the schools. During the past 
fifty years the number of pupils enrolled in 
the high schools has doubled each decade. In 
1890 there were 290,000 pupils attending the 
secondary schools; in 1940 this number had 
increased to 6,713,913. Each year since our 
entry into the war has seen a decreasing en- 
rolment in the secondary schools and an ac- 
celerated increase in the number leaving 
school. Although the exact number leaving 
is not known, the United States Office of 
Education estimates that in the school 
year beginning September, 1941, secondary- 
school enrolments decreased over 266,000, 
in 1942 Over 571,000, and in 1943 over 952,- 
ooo. About two-thirds of these school-leaving 
youth were boys in the upper grades of high 
school. 

The general purpose of the present study 
is to gain some information about these youth 
who have left school during the war years, so 
that programs may be suggested and started 
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that will ease their readjustment to normal 
community life at war’s end. In some meas- 
ure such programs will require federal con- 
sideration and action. However, communi- 
ties differ as to both the extent of change dur- 
- ing the war and the opportunities for con- 
structive work with war-mature youth. Con- 
sequently the community basis for postwar 
planning in this vital field merits careful at- 
tention. 

It is easy to generalize about this body of 
out-of-school youth. It may be inferred, for 
example, that the appeal of easy employment 
and high wages has caused many to leave 
school. Likewise the lowering of the age level 
for selective service to eighteen could account 
for another large group. However, such broad 
generalizations do not furnish definite infor- 
mation concerning the nature or characteris- 
tics of these young people and their educa- 
tional or vocational activities after leaving 
school. 

Accordingly, this study attempts to find an- 
swers to such questions as these: What are the 
characteristics of the out-of-school youth of 
Red Wing? Why have they left school? What 
is the effect of the war upon their present 
employment and further education? What are 
their prospects for employment in the post- 
war years? How has the war affected their 
morale? How well does the present educa- 
tional program in Red Wing provide for 
them? Any information that will help to an- 
swer such questions should be of value in pro- 
viding better for these youth now as well as 
in the postwar years. 


PREPARING FOR THE VETERAN 


HE reconversion period has 

started. Its impact will be felt 
increasingly in every community and 
educational institution as we ad- 
just to the conclusion of hostilities. 
The problems involved in aiding men 
and women, both young and old, in 
making adjustments from wartime to 
peacetime activities are so difficult 
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that plans need to be drawn and pro- 
grams instituted now. Many of the 
plans await the stimulation which 
educators alone are in a position to 
provide. 


Centers 
for infor- 
mation 


Many organizations and 
individuals are anxious 
to assist the veteran or 
the dislodged war work- 
er in reorienting himself to the peace- 
time mode of living. The services of 
specialized agencies are available in 
most communities, especially the larg- 
er places, but relatively few persons 
know about all such agencies. To pro- 
vide a central referral center to which 
any inquirer can go for information is 
a community undertaking which, to 
succeed, must have the co-operation 
of representatives from all groups, in- 
cluding federal agencies, political and 
labor groups, veterans’ organizations, 
educational institutions, business as- 
sociations, and social agencies. Some 
communities have already demon- 
strated that it is possible to unite all 
groups in their efforts to aid veterans 
and also, in some cases, the general 
public and to provide an information 
center which will serve the communi- 
ty. The Veterans Information Center 
in Chicago was opened in December, 
1944, and the Cleveland center opened 
in January, 1945. Other communities 
have similar projects. 

An article by Arthur Hillman, 
“Community Organization of Coun- 
seling Services and Information Cen- 
ters,” in the May, 1945, issue of Occu- 
pations, sets forth some conclusions 
which are valuable to those who are at 
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present engaged in organizing, or who 
in the future might be called on to as- 
sist in organizing, a referral center. 
The conclusions reported in this arti- 
cle are presented here. 


Although there is no single pattern which 
will fit all communities, some conclusions 
may be drawn from the experience of those 
operating information centers: 

1. Central information and referral cen- 
ters need united community support with 
the co-operation of federal, state, and local 
government and private agencies. They 


’ should have also the backing of state and lo- 


cal political leaders. 

2. Skilled workers are needed to staff the 
centers. There is a tendency to think of them 
merely as bureaus for routine information. 
Rather they offer a professional service in 
which human needs are in the balance. 

3. Widespread community support and 
a skilled staff inspire confidence in the center 
both from the client and co-operating agen- 
cies. Special publicity is needed to bring the 
service to the attention of the people to be 
served and to convince them that it is not 
just another place where the veteran will be 
given a “run-around.” 

4. Co-ordination of services is a special 
problem in large cities with a variety of com- 
munity services available. Operation of a 
center helps to reveal the blank spots in total 
community services to both veterans and 
civilians. 

5. Small towns and rural areas are likely 
to have deficiencies rather than overlapping 
services, particularly for cases needing the 
help of psychiatrists. Traveling psychiatric 
clinics might be further developed. The 
U.S.E.S. now has itinerant placement and 
counseling service which may be expanded. 

6. Some communities now are planning 
to have information centers which serve both 
veterans and civilians. 

7. A field service is needed on a federal or 
state basis to help communities establish in- 
formation and counseling centers and to ad- 
vise in their operations. 


The basis for estimating the char- 
acter and the number of persons to be 
served by an information center is 
found, in part, in a recent publication 
entitled Data for State-wide Planning 
of Veterans’ Education, by Ernest V. 
Hollis (United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 4, 1945). The ma- 
terial is presented in two parts. Part I 
is an analysis, by states, of the age and 
schooling of army personnel, and 
Part II offers a background for inter- 
preting state data. 


Services It is the writer’s impres- 
of the sion that colleges and 
schools universities are publiciz- 
ing, to a greater extent 
than are the secondary schools, what 
they have to offer the veteran and in 
what manner they propose to treat 
him after he has arrived upon the 
campus. Many of the institutions of 
higher learning have printed special 
brochures to be distributed among 
veterans. There have been, of course, 
some announced programs by second- 
ary schools. One of these, to which at- 
tention should be directed, appeared 
in the May, 1945, issue of Clearing 
House. This article is written by H. L. 
Harshman and J. Fred Murphy and 
carries the caption, “How Indianapo- 
lis Schools Serve Veterans and Pub- 
lic.” The article emphasizes the guid- 
ance and counseling services. The 
major objectives of this program, ac- 
cording to the authors, are: 
1. To evaluate educational and other 
experiences in the armed forces in terms of 


high-school credit for men and women re- 
turning from the armed forces. The high- 
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school principal retains final authority in 
determining the amount and kind of high- 
school credit to be received by returned vet- 
erans. The publication, A Guide to the Evalu- 
ation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services (American Council on Education, 
1944), is used in the process of high-school- 
credit evaluation. 

2. To provide an educational and voca- 
tional testing service for those who desire it. 

3. To personalize the counseling services 
for each individual. 

4. To assist in placing individuals in the 
type of training best suited to their needs. 

5. To provide information on equivalence 
examinations. 

6. To assist in placing individuals in jobs. 

7. To “follow through” and “follow up” 
each individual for whom counseling serv- 
ices are available. 

8. To co-operate with state educational 
authorities and committees and other agen- 
cies concerned with direct and related edu- 
cational activities. In achieving these eight 
major objectives, each public high school in 
Indianapolis and the Division of Extended 
School Services are so organized that there are 
six essential procedures in the guidance and 
counseling program. The principal, or a des- 
ignated guidance officer in each high school, 
co-ordinates the program within a given 
school, the director of counseling services for 
the Indianapolis Public Schools co-ordinates 
the program for all high schools. 


Veterans 
and in- 
dustry 


Individual corporations 
have very definite plans 
for returning the veteran 
to his former. employ- 
ment. Some, too, are instituting pro- 
grams of counseling which will make 
it possible to try out the veteran in 
new occupational activities, especial- 
ly in the case where a disability in- 
curred in service makes it impossible 
for the man to return to his former 
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type of employment. Certain types of 
special problems are treated in a pam- 
phlet published by Purdue University, 
The Veteran Returns to Industry. The 
contents of this pamphlet are indi- 
cated by the titles of articles which it 
contains: ‘“The Veteran Whose Eyes 
Have Been Hurt,” “A Job Analysis 
for the Disabled Veteran,” ‘““The Vet- 
eran Whose Nerves Have Been Hurt,” 
“Reorganizing the Job To Fit the Vet- 
eran’s Capacity,” and “A Consulting 
Psychologist Considers the Veteran.” 

Some veterans will have service- 
connected disabilities which will re- 
quire them to proceed with programs 
of vocational rehabilitation. For such 
cases the Veterans Administration 
provides a counseling service in order 
to aid them in understanding their 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests in 
terms of an appropriate educational 
and vocational training program. The 
Veterans Administration has thus far 
asked between sixty and seventy col- 
leges and universities to assist in this 
counseling service by establishing in 
these institutions “veterans’ counsel- 
ing centers.” The veterans are sent to 
these centers by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

The fact that some veterans have 
service-connected disabilities and need 
the professional aid of psychiatrists 
and other specialists does not justify 
the impression that most veterans suf- 
fer from a kind of war neurosis which 
makes them peculiar persons differing 
from the general public. In helping 
the veteran during his transition from 
soldier to civilian, the schools are con- 
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fronted with the task of accepting 
the principle of human variation and 
instituting educational practices based 
on that principle. Many of the so- 
called “innovations” to meet the 
needs of the veterans are practices 
which long since should have been 
part of the educative process fox all 
the children of all the people. 


A Reapinc CLINIC AS SPECIAL 
Al In COUNSELING 


HF ihe counselor, whether he is deal- 
ing with a veteran or a pupil who 
has not seen military service, is fre- 
quently confronted with the problem 
reader. Discovering poor readers and 
providing them with methods to de- 
velop more effective reading skills and 
habits is a common problem of the 
counselor. Usually the counselor must 
seek the assistance of reading special- 
ists in order to make more useful 
his guidance program. Thornton C. 
Blayne, in a contribution in the May, 
1945, issue of the California Journal 
of Secondary Education on “A Reading 
Center Implements Guidance,” pre- 
sents his observations as reading 
counselor at the Menlo School and 
Junior College: 

Obviously, a reading center cannot func- 
tion successfully without some well-thought- 
out plan of operation, nor without appro- 
priate facilities. Experience at Menlo has 
shown the following to be essential: 

1. An adequate program of testing, ad- 
ministered and interpreted by a well-trained 
staff. 

2. Complete information on each student 
—including social, personal, school, and 
medical data. 
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3. A carefully guided counseling program 
planned to reach the requirements of every 
individual. 

4. A pleasant, well-equipped reading cen- 
ter, under the guidance of a trained counse- 
lor. The atmosphere must be as conducive to 
reading as possible. The following facilities 
are a nucleus to which other materials can be 
added as needed: 

a) A fair-sized selected library of up-to- 
date fictional and nonfictional books. 

b) Current magazines covering a wide 
range of specialized life-interests, such as 
mechanics, aviation, radio, boats, etc., as 
well as magazines of general appeal. 

c) As many sets as possible of readers de- 
signed to aid in building reading skills. 

d) Convenient storage space for keeping 
and filing such individual records as charts, 
graphs, class work, and projects of various 
kinds. 

e) Suitable space for attractive displays 
of colorful book jackets, magazines, posters, 
cartoons, etc. These displays have a distinct 
reading appeal if they are changed frequently 
and kept as up-to-date as possible. 

If the reading counselor is trained to know 
the values and limitations of technological 
aids, various machines may be added to aid 
him in analyzing reading difficulties. These 
may include the telebinocular, metrono- 
scope, ophthalmograph, eye-testing devices, 
and flash cards. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that many of these machines have 
limited uses, some of which are primarily 
diagnostic rather than therapeutic. 

5. Most important of all, the school facul- 
ty must have a working knowledge of the 
facilities of the reading center and be strong- 
ly interested in it. Much of the success of a 
reading program depends upon the informed 
interest and co-operation of the faculty both 
as a whole and as individuals. Information 
from members of the various school depart- 
ments is of inestimable value to the reading 
counselor in guiding individual work. With- 
out this co-operation, any reading program 
is more likely to give promise of degenera- 
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tion into a devitalized and compartmental- 
ized struggle than of success in meeting the 
crucial educational needs of young people. 


SHORTAGES IN PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL 


Ww young men were selected 
for military service and were 
forced thereby to discontinue their 
formal schooling, many potential pro- 
fessional workers were lost to society. 
These shortages may not be felt acute- 
ly until ten or fifteen years after the 
war. In anticipation of shortages in 
certain fields and as a stimulus to vo- 
cational counselors to present the 
facts to high-school pupils and to vet- 
erans who plan to make up for the 
educational losses that they have suf- 
fered, the shortages in particular pro- 
fessional fields are now being dis- 
cussed. 

A special bulletin dated May 28, 
1945, issued jointly by the National 
Research Council and the American 
Council on Education, calls attention 
to dangerous shortages in certain 
fields. The following paragraphs are 
quoted from this bulletin. 

This special bulletin has been prepared 
jointly by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Office of Scientific Personnel of 
the National Research Council and with the 
co-operation of professional associations in 
the fields of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
engineering, chemistry, and physics, as well 
as many individuals concerned with man- 
power in these fields. It is hoped that this 
issue will have wide circulation and will be of 
assistance to those both in and out of govern- 
ment who are seeking a solution to this vital 
issue, 

War has increased the need of the nation 
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for technical and professionally trained man- 
power; yet, at the same time, it has de- 
creased and nearly stopped the flow of able- 
bodied men into these fields so essential to 
the national health, safety, and interest. 
War has, also, brought a tremendous in- 
crease of our dependence upon specialized 
knowledge and skill but has sharply cur- 
tailed the training of selected individuals for 
service in these fields. 

As America looks to the reconversion 
period, the increasing demand and greater 
dependency upon scientific and technologi- 
cal developments will increase. If these de- 
mands are to be met, if America is to have 
essential security in terms of national health, 
if we are to meet successfully the competi- 
tion of nations that have preserved their pro- 
fessional personnel, we must begin now to 
take such steps as may partially make up for 
the growing deficit caused by the reduced 
flow of men into these fields. Either by ad- 
ministrative action or by legislation, we 
must reverse the policy established over the 
past eighteen months. 

Although it is impossible to fill in all of 
the details regarding the shortage of man- 
power in essential fields and the resultant 
need of continuing training for service in 
these fields, the seriousness of the present 
situation can be demonstrated through a 
statement of facts in the fields of both health 
and technology. 


The remainder of the bulletin pre- 
sents in detail the facts which support 
the statement concerning shortages. 

Secondary Education for February- 
March, 1945, includes an article by 
E. Walton Bobst, chairman of the Na- 
tional Pharmacy Committee, entitled 
“Wanted: Pharmacists!” Not only 
are pharmacists in demand, but col- 
leges of pharmacy will require 515 new 
faculty members in the next ten years. 
An announcement, released by Dr. 
E. L. Newcomb, secretary of the 
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American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City, on 
June 18, 1945, states: 


The survey, which was made for the 
Foundation by Dr. A. G. DuMez, secretary 
of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, shows that replacement of retir- 
ing faculty members, directors, and deans 
teaching pharmaceutical subjects and addi- 
tions to faculties will total 460. In addition, 
the Council’s insistence on higher standards 
in pharmaceutical education will require the 
replacement of 55 other faculty members 
holding less than baccalaureate degrees. The 
fields which are open for these new teachers 
include pharmaceutical chemistry, pharma- 
cology, pharmacy, pharmacognosy, and other 
related subjects. 

At the present time there are twelve uni- 
versities having graduate schools offering 
graduate work in one or more of these phar- 
maceutical subjects leading to the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. There are some fifteen 
additional universities having graduate 
schools offering graduate work leading to the 
degree of Master of Science in one or more of 
these subjects. 

The properly qualified teacher for any one 
of these subjects should preferably have a 
background which includes an undergradu- 
ate degree in pharmacy, preceded by or ac- 
companied with some apprenticeship or serv- 
ice in a drug store. Following this prelimi- 
nary preparation, the prospective teacher 
should then specialize in his graduate work 
in the field in which he is especially inter- 
ested. He should broaden his general culture 
and scientific education and engage in re- 
search in the particular field of his choice. 
Many of our most successful teachers in col- 
leges of pharmacy have prepared for their 
life-work through this procedure. Having at- 
tained their graduate degree, they have 
been appointed as instructors and, where 
they have made good, have been advanced 
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through the ranks of assistant professor to 
full professor. Some have become deans, and 
there will be many more openings for new 
deans within the next ten years. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


I“ PREVIOUS years the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal 
have been issued as publications of the 
Department of Education. Readers of 
these journals will note that with the 
present issue the University of Chi- 
cago Press becomes the publishing 
agency. This transfer to the Univer- 
sity Press of the separate publications 
office heretofore maintained by the 
Department of Education has been 
effected for the purpose of conforming 
to the general policy of the University 
which seeks to centralize the publish- 
ing enterprises of all departments of 
the institution. The transfer does not 
involve any change in editorial policy 
or in publishing procedures, editorial 
responsibility being vested in the edi- 
torial committees under whose direc- 
tion the journals have been issued 
since 1941. The two series of mono- 
graphs, “Supplementary Educational 
Monographs” and “Publications of 
the Laboratory School,” and the pub- 
lished proceedings of annual confer- 
ences and institutes held under the 
auspices of the Department of Educa- 
tion will also appear as publications of 
the University of Chicago Press, the 
plan and purpose of each such series 
continuing as in prior years. 


RosBERT C. WOELLNER 
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Wuo’s WHO FoR SEPTEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by RosBert C. WoELL- 
NER, associate professor 
of education and executive secretary 
of the Board of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement at the University of 
Chicago. RALPH W. TYLER, professor 
and chairman of the Department of 
Education and University examiner 
at the University of Chicago, dis- 
cusses the increasingly important part 
that counseling and guidance service 
is playing in school and community 
life. W. A. Cram, principal of the 
Highland School, Portland, Oregon, 
considers the advantages and disad- 
vantages of peacetime military con- 
scription and offers a proposal for na- 
tional protection. ARCHER WILLIS 
Hopp, director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service at the 
Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, describes trends in 
the construction of curriculums which 
are planned to meet the educational 
needs of changing society. EVELYN 
MILLis DUVALL, executive secretary 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


of the National Conference on Family 
Relations at Chicago, and ANNABELLE 
BENDER Moz7z, a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago, report a 
study of the relation of age and educa- 
tion of girls to social and family ad- 
justments. M. Catvert, 
teacher of physiology and biology at 
the Canoga Park High School, Canoga 
Park, California, presents data on the 
number of Canoga Park High School 
graduates in military service, their 
progress in the services, and their at- 
titudes toward their experiences. The 
selected references on guidance have 
been prepared by PERcIVAL W. Hut- 
SON, professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education 
at Pennsylvania State 
College. CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG, 
teacher of English at the South Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
HERBERT T. SCHUELKE, teacher in 
the Laboratory School at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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EXTENSION OF RESPONSIBILITIES FOR COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS’ 


RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


past few years have seen an 
unprecedented increase in inter- 

est in, and provision for, counseling 
and guidance throughout the country. 
Every major community has set up 
some form of counseling service for 
veterans. Counseling facilities in busi- 
ness and industrial organizations have 
multiplied rapidly. Articles and books 
on counseling and guidance are ap- 


* 


sponsibilities that may properly be 
undertaken by higher institutions in 
developing this field. 


CURRENT NEEDS FOR GUIDANCE 


Need for counseling veterans.—The 
need most frequently brought to our 
attention is that of the returning vet- 
eran. Too much of our attention, how- 
ever, has been focused on pathological 


cases, the so-called “psychoneurotics.” 
As a matter of fact, all veterans who | 
have been out of civil life for more/ 


pearing in great numbers. The num- 
ber of graduate students electing 
counseling and guidance as a major 


field of study has rapidly increased. Is 
this a fad, an excitement of the mo- 
ment, which will quickly pass away, 
or is there in this rapidly developing 
field a continuing responsibility that 
should be given careful attention by 
colleges and universities and for which 
long-range plans should be made? 
The purposes of this paper are (1) 
to examine the current and developing 
needs for counseling and guidance; 
(2) to survey the available techniques, 
instruments, and facilities; and (3) to 
suggest the opportunities and the re- 
* This paper was read on July 5, 1945, before 


the Institute for Administrative Officers of High- 
er Institutions, and will appear in a forthcoming 


book, entitled Emergent Responsibilities in 


Higher Education, to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 


than a few months will need some kind 
of guidance. Most of them will be in- 
terested in employment and will want 
advice from some source regarding 
employment opportunities. Many of 
them entered the armed forces before 
they had held permanent jobs, before 
they had had opportunity for exploring 
their abilities in terms of civilian oc- 
cupational requirements. Such veter- 
ans need not only advice about occu- 
pational opportunities but help in as- 
saying their abilities and potentiali- 
ties in relation to occupational op- 
portunities. 

A considerable percentage of the 
returning veterans want to re-enter 
educational institutions for either 
full-time or part-time training. To 
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make intelligent choices about con- 
tinuing education requires counsel 
and guidance. Men and women from 
the armed forces also have had op- 
portunity for continuing their educa- 
tion through the educational program 
of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marine Corps. This program includes 
the offering of correspondence courses 
through the Armed Forces Institute, 
the Marine Corps Institute, and the 
Coast Guard Institute, voluntary off- 
duty classes in a variety of fields, and 
the post-hostilities program for inten- 
sive study at unit schools, technical 
institutes, and university centers. 
Furthermore, the members of the 
armed services may have gained some 
educational development through in- 
formal experiences, including reading, 
travel, and special military assign- 
ments. 

It is obvious that the problem of 
articulation is an important one for 
the returning veteran who desires to 
continue his education. He needs 
guidance in appraising his past edu- 
cational development, so as to provide 
for proper placement—placement that 
will not penalize him by duplicating 
previous educational work nor, on the 
other hand, handicap him and cause 
failure because he is placed far in ad- 
vance of the background and the abili- 
ties he has thus far developed. A deci- 
sion must also be made concerning 
the educational accreditation that 
should be given for his particular edu- 
cational experiences and development 
while in the services. Many young 
men entered the armed forces before 
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completing high school. They have al- 
ready discovered that many avenues 
of promotion are closed to them unless 
they have a high-school diploma. On 
their return they will find many other 
occupational avenues open only to the 
holders of high-school diplomas, for 
example, white-collar jobs in the civil 
service and entrance to training in 
nursing, certified public accountancy, 
pharmacy, and the like. These young 
people need assistance in determining 
whether their educational experiences 
in the armed forces have given them 
sufficient competence to deserve the 
award of a diploma or, if not, what 
additional training is necessary in or- 
der to meet this requirement. A small- 
er number of persons will face the 
same problem with relation to the col- 
lege diploma. 

In this brief discussion of the coun- 
seling needs of returning veterans, it 
should also be noted that these veter- 
ans will include both students en- 
rolled in the college or university and 
veterans who have not enrolled and 
do not plan to enrol in such an institu- 
tion. Many colleges and universities 
have already entered into contract 
with the United States Veterans Ad- 
ministration to serve as advisement 
centers for veterans sent to the cen- 
ters by the Veterans Administration. 
Some higher institutions have also set 
up veterans’ counseling centers open 
to veterans who are not assigned there 
by the authorities but who come to 
the center of their own accord. Many 
colleges and universities are conduct- 
ing such counseling services because 
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they have the trained personnel and 
a comprehensive conception of the 
job to be done. 

Needs for counseling war workers.— 
Persons who have been in war work 
constitute a second group whose needs 
for counseling and guidance are being 
currently discussed. In many respects 
their needs are similar to those of the 
veterans. When war production ceases, 
many war workers will be unem- 
ployed, or they may be shifted into 
radically different types of work. 
Many of them entered the labor mar- 
ket because of the imperative needs 
of the war or because of the unprece- 
dented wages, and some will want to 
return to school or college or to the 
home or to former occupations when 
their jobs cease. In many cases their 
effective adjustment requires helpful 
counseling and guidance. As in the 
case of the war veterans, there will be 
need for vocational guidance, educa- 
tional guidance, and adjustment coun- 
seling. The war workers will also in- 
clude two groups: those who plan to 
enrol in the college or university and 
those who want counseling service 
but are not potential students. 

Need for counseling in indusiry.—A 
third need that has developed marked- 
ly in the last few years is that of in- 
dustrial counseling. Since the pioneer 
studies conducted in the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany,” there has been a continual in- 
crease in provisions for counseling of 


2F, J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dick- 
son, Management and the Worker. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939. 


industrial workers and of business 
employees. Although most of these 
counseling services are conducted by 
the business or industrial organiza- 
tions themselves, they have drawn 
heavily upon college- and university- 
trained people to serve as staff mem- 
bers, and they have contracted with 
colleges and universities to undertake 


‘research in this field. The rapid ex- 


pansion of industrial counseling dur- 
ing the war is attributable partly to 
the serious shortage of manpower 
which makes it obvious to employers 
that the morale of the worker is worth 
maintaining even at some cost and 
partly to the current tax structure, 
which makes it possible for many cor- 
porations to provide these services at 
a net cost of only a few cents on the 
dollar. Probably there will be some 
recession in the demand for industrial 
counseling in the postwar period, but 
enough industrial leaders have recog- 
nized the genuine contributions of 
such service to make it probable that 
there will be a considerable demand 
for industrial counseling over the 
years. Much of the emphasis of in- 
dustrial counseling has been on social 
and personal adjustment. Getting 
along with fellow-employees and straw 
bosses, solving family problems, elimi- 
nating worries and anxieties have 
been paramount problems brought to 
the industrial counselor. Increasingly, 
however, attention will also be given 
in industrial counseling to vocational 
and educational guidance. As manage- 
ment becomes more concerned with 
these phases of personnel programs, 
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we may look forward to demands for 
industrial counselors who cover the 
full range of guidance responsibili- 
ties—vocational, educational, social, 
and personal. 

Need for adjustment counseling.— 
The past decade has revealed a fourth 
need for counseling and guidance. 
Beginning in one or two centers in 
different parts of the country, adjust- 
ment counseling bureaus for the lay- 
man have been developed and are in- 
creasing in number. This service is 
often carried on in institutions other 
than colleges and universities. For ex- 
ample, Carl Rogers did pioneer work 
in adjustment counseling in the Roch- 
ester Guidance Clinic, and a number 
of community organizations, such as 
the Association for Family Living in 
Chicago and the marriage counseling 
centers on the west coast, provide 
such services. However, as adjust- 
ment counseling has become recog- 
nized, centers have developed in col- 
leges and universities. Rogers main- 
tained such a center while he was at 
Ohio State University, and he will con- 
tinue this service at the University of 
Chicago. A number of universities are 
providing counseling centers which are 
open to the lay public. Although these 
centers were often begun to deal with 
a particular type of adjustment prob- 
lem, such as marital adjustment, it 
‘has become apparent that the focus 
of the individual’s problem and per- 
plexity is only a symptom and that 
the real difficulty may run the whole 
gamut of personal and social rela- 
tions. Thus it is becoming clearer that 
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any satisfactory counseling center for 
the lay public must include a suffi- 
ciently broad program to provide edu- 
cational, vocational, personal, and 
social guidance. 

Need for counseling children and 
youth.—Another developing need of 
interest to colleges and universities 
is the counseling and guidance of chil- 
dren and youth. As the elementary 
and secondary schools have taken on 
more responsibilities in this field, they 
have found certain cases that require 
a more comprehensive program of 
study and advice than can commonly 
be provided by any given elementary 
or secondary school. The schools are 
seeking places to which these extreme 
cases may be referred. This situation 
has precipitated a need for centers 
adequately staffed and with appro- 
priate facilities to provide thorough- 
going analysis, advisement, and plan 
of treatment. The colleges and uni- 
versities are among the most logical 
institutions to assume this kind of re- 
sponsibility. It requires a center 
maintaining a full complement of in- 
struments for educational diagnosis, 
including especially some form of 
reading clinic and a unit capable of 
diagnosing emotional disturbances, 
as well as the more common facilities 
of a counseling and guidance center. 
Although larger school systems have 
already provided, or are planning to 
provide, guidance services of this sort, 
smaller school systems have too few 
cases to justify the provision of a com- 
prehensive center for this specialized 
assistance. Since the schools are in- 
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creasingly learning to recognize these 
cases, there is likely to be a growing 
demand for this type of service in the 
postwar period. 

Need for counseling students.—A 
sixth, but by no means the least im- 
portant, need for an extension of 
counseling and guidance is that of the 
regular students of colleges and uni- 
versities. With the improvement of 
methods of testing college aptitude 
and with the exercise of greater care 
in the selection of students, we have 
reached the point in many institutions 
where the largest number of failures 
result not from lack of intellectual 
ability but from causes that can be 
dealt with through guidance proce- 
dures. In an analysis of failures in the 
College of the University of Chicago 
made this past year, we find the larg- 
est percentage apparently attribut- 
able to lack of intelligent use of the 
freedom of the College and the second 
largest percentage attributable to 
emotional disturbances. Very few 
failures can properly be charged to 
lack of the intellectual ability neces- 
sary to carry on college work. Both of 
these chief difficulties can be reduced 
by counseling methods. They are not 
deficiencies over which the individual 
lacks control. There is coming to be a 
growing recognition of the need for a 
more comprehensive counseling and 
guidance service to college students. 
The provision of such service is, of 
course, a primary duty of the institu- 
tion. 

The review of the present situation 
indicates six types of needs for in- 


" creased services in the field of counsel- 


ing and guidance. Let us now turn to 
an examination of the current situa- 
tion from the point of view of the new 
resources available for effective guid- 
ance work. 


RESOURCES AVAILABLE 
FOR GUIDANCE 


In the last few years there have 
been notable developments of tests 
and testing techniques applicable to 
guidance. 

Tests of mental ability —Thurstone 
and his colleagues have developed 
further tests of primary mental abili- 
ties that give a more adequate analy- 
sis of intellectual competence. The 
Adjutant General’s Department has 
developed new types of test items in 
connection with the Army General 
Classification Tests that should lead 
to improvement in measures of intelli- 
gence. The College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, has 
made further improvement of meas- 
ures of academic aptitude. Allison 
Davis is working on a verbal intelli- 
gence test, using tasks that are com- 
mon to the several races, ethnic groups, 
and social classes in American com- 
munities, thus seeking to provide a 
measure of intellectual ability largely 
freed from the bias of social back- 
ground that is so characteristic of the 
usual tests in this field. All these de- 
velopments not only indicate that we 
shall have better instruments for 
measuring intelligence and academic 
aptitude, but they also give promising 
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leads to the guidance counselor re- 
garding the nature of intellectual abili- 
ties and the way in which they are af- 
fected by racial, ethnic, and class 
backgrounds and by the social en- 
vironment. These instruments and 
these insights are essential to a more 
intelligent use of academic prognosis 
and intelligence testing. 

Tests of aptitude.—The war has also 
seen a great extension of aptitude 
testing. The work of Colonel John 
Flanagan and his colleagues of the 
Army Air Forces in developing apti- 
tude tests for the various critical posi- 
tions in the flight service has not only 
produced a number of new aptitude 
tests but has extended the techniques 
for constructing such tests. The Ad- 
jutant General’s Department of the 
Army and the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel have developed a variety of 
aptitude tests, particularly in the 
mechanical and technological fields. 
These, too, will be available for use 
by guidance centers after the war, and 
even at this time they provide leads 
for improving our own testing. 

Aptitude tests are also being de- 
veloped for the higher levels of intel- 
lectual activity. For example, Thur; 
stone is working on tests of executive 
ability. The Measurement and Guid- 
ance Project of the Society for the_ 
Promotion of Engineering Education 
is producing tests of engineering apti- 
tude. The Council on Dental Educa- 
tion is working on aptitude tests in 
the dental field. Half a dozen other 
professional organizations are similar- 
ly in a state of ferment or develop- 
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ment. Both better aptitude tests and 
a more defensible theory of aptitude 
testing will be available to us in the 
postwar period. 

Tests of achievement.—The field of 
achievement testing has also made 
great strides during the war. The num- 
ber of persons engaged in the construc- 
tion of objective-type achievement 
tests in the Army, in the Navy, and in 
civilian institutions is many times 
that of the pre-war period. For most 
of the important specialized training 
programs, objective tests of achieve- 
ment have been prepared. They pro- 
vide a great many test exercises that 
will be useful for civilian purposes, 
and some of them are contributions 
to the technique of achievement test- 
ing. In connection with the Army 
Specialized Training Programs in the 
colleges and in co-operation with the 
Adjutant General’s Department, a 
considerable number of achievement 
tests have been developed for the col- 
lege courses offered in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. Some of 
the complete tests will be useful in 
educational or vocational counseling, 
and particular exercises from other 
tests can be selected for inclusion as 
part of a testing battery. 

Perhaps the most widespread 
achievement-test development dur- 
ing the war has been the construction 
of the various tests and examinations 
for the educational program of the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. This development has included 
the construction of end-of-course tests 
for each of the hundreds of courses 
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offered by the Institute through cor- 
respondence in off-duty classes; the 
construction of subject examinations 
to provide a basis for accreditation in 
each of the major subject fields in 
which it is likely that members of the 
armed forces might gain an appreci- 
able degree of educational competence 
while in the services; and the tests of 
general educational development to 
aid in educational placement and in 
the establishment of general levels 
of educational competence. Although 
these tests and examinations were 
constructed under contract given by 
the government to the University of 
Chicago, the work was widely decen- 
tralized so that hundreds of faculty 
members in scores of institutions par- 
ticipated in the construction. Further- 
more, panels of consultants were 
nominated by each of the profession- 
al organizations in the field of subject 
matter represented by the tests, and 
the members of these panels have par- 
ticipated in criticizing the test materi- 
als developed. Finally, in the stand- 
ardization of the subject examinations 
and the tests of general educational 
development, more than a thousand 
colleges and universities as well as 
thousands of high schools have par- 
ticipated by arranging to give some 
of the tests to their students in order 
to establish civilian norms. Thus many 
faculty members have become familiar 
with these objective tests, and some 
portion of them will be more inter- 
ested now than formerly in using the 
tests for guidance purposes. 

The United States Armed Forces 
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Institute tests and examinations were 
developed primarily to serve purposes 
that are essentially related to educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. The 
end-of-course tests provide an indica- 
tion of how much the student achieved 
in the U.S.A.F.I. course in which he 
was enrolled. The subject examina- 
tions provide means of accrediting 
the educational achievement of a 
member of the armed services with- 
out regard to the manner in which he 
may have gained this educational 
competence. Thus he may have be- 
come as competent in physics as a per- 
son completing the general course in 
college physics, although he may have 
gained this competence partly through 
a specialized training program in ra- 
dar, partly through a US.A.F.I. 
course, partly through his independ- 
ent reading, and partly through his 
experience as a radar operator. This 
type of test for establishing education- 
al competence in a particular field and 
for allowing college credit will no 
doubt be useful for returning war 
workers and other civilians as well as 
for veterans. The tests of general edu- 
cational development are also con- 
structed to serve guidance purposes. 
The results on these tests should es- 
tablish the general level of educational 
competence of the person taking the 
test; that is, it should indicate wheth- 
er he has the general background and 
the intellectual skills characteristic of 
the graduating high-school Senior or 
of the college student completing a 
year’s survey course in the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, or the 
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humanities. Many schools are using 
these tests with returning veterans to 
establish the equivalence of high- 
school graduation, and some are grant- 
ing high-school diplomas on the basis 
of satisfactory performance. 

Placement tests.—Another contribu- 
tion in recent years in the testing field 
has been the development of place- 
ment tests. Colleges have long recog- 
nized that students who enter at the 
Freshman year vary widely in the de- 
gree to which they possess the knowl- 
edge and the skills required or pro- 
vided by college courses. In a group 
of students just entering the college 
after high-school graduation, there 
will be some students, for example, 
who are ready for the Freshman Eng- 
lish course; there will be others who 
have already attained the writing 
skills expected of students at the con- 
clusion of the Freshman course; and 
there will be still other students whose 
English abilities are so inadequately 
developed that they are not ready for 
the Freshman course but should ac- 
tually be placed in a more elementary 
program. What is true of English is 
true of most college subjects, and 
what is true of Freshmen is even more 
true of students who enter with ad- 
vanced standing. 

The effort to place students on the 
basis of their records of previous work 
in high school and college has not been 
highly successful. The more effective 
basis for placement is the use of tests, 
since the tests can be built in terms of 
the particular prerequisites expected 
for a given course in a given institu- 
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tion and in terms of the particular re- 
sults expected of those who have taken 
the given course. It is, of course, nec- 
essary to construct placement tests 
which do not include questions on the 
specific material used only locally and 
introduced only as illustration. The 
exercises should involve major mat- 
ters of knowledge and intellectual 
skills that are demanded as prerequi- 
sites or are expected as results of the 
course. Apparently the pioneer insti- 
tution in setting up a comprehensive 
plan of placement tests is the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Two years ago the 
college faculty voted that all students 
entering the College of the University 
should be given a comprehensive 
series of placement tests and assigned 
to courses on the basis of those test 
results. This program has placed upon 
the Board of Examinations of the 
University the responsibility for con- 
structing placement tests and has 
given opportunity for experimenta- 
tion and study. Within a short time 
there should be available from this 
center, and possibly from others, not 
only useful placement tests, but also 
a more adequate theoretical back- 
ground upon which to develop place- 
ment-testing programs in colleges and 
universities. 

Counseling techniques.—Notonly are 
there recent developments in testing 
instruments and techniques, but there 
have also been marked improvements 
and extensions of counseling tech- 
niques. Rogers and his students have 
developed and systematized nondi- 
rective counseling. E. G. Williamson 
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and J. G. Darley have extended tech- 
niques for vocational and educational 
counseling. B. B. Gardner and his 
students have developed a systematic 
method of industrial counseling. These 
creative formulations have been ac- 
companied by research investigations. 
As it has become possible to record 
counseling interviews, it has become 
possible to analyze their content and 
to study them more objectively. Meth- 
ods of evaluating the effects of coun- 
seling have been developed, and fol- 
low-up studies of counselees have been 
carried on. In the postwar period we 
should have available a much more 
carefully tested body of principles and 
practices in the field of counseling. 
Other resources.—In addition to de- 


velopments in testing and counseling, ° 


other helpful resources are becoming 
available. For example, Science Re- 
search Associates has prepared for 
use by Army advisement offices a kit 
of occupational materials providing 
a rather comprehensive set of occupa- 
tional information and data. Anthol- 
ogies of literary materials of thera- 
peutic value in adjustment counseling 
are being published. Motion pictures 
are being produced that can also be 
utilized in such a program. All in all, 
we can look forward to the availability 
of a wide range of facilities for coun- 
seling and guidance in the postwar 
period. 


COUNSELING IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Up to this point, our discussion has 
indicated the wide range of counseling 
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needs and the availability of resources 
for meeting these needs. An additional 
question which any college or univer- 
sity should be able to answer is wheth- 
er this kind of service can and should 
properly, be provided by an institu- 
tion of higher education. Colleges and 
universities certainly cannot be ex- 
pected to provide all the needs for 
counseling and guidance in American 
schools and communities. Churches, 
youth-serving agencies, specially spon- 
sored organizations, business and in- 
dustrial firms may properly be ex- 
pected to bear some of the responsi- 
bility for this work. However, those 
higher institutions that are preparing 
counselors and guidance workers, 
whether they be psychologists, test- 
ers, clinicians, social workers, psy- 
chiatrists, or workers in some other 
professional field, will find that main- 
taining counseling services provides a 
very necessary facility for the training 
of professional counselors. Counselors 
need practical experience and intern- 
ship as do doctors and teachers. If 
the college or university has adequate 
staff personnel to provide a good pro- 
fessional training for counselors, it 
also has the staff personnel to give 
direction to a counseling center. 

A second purpose for maintaining 
a counseling center is to provide a 
facility for needed research in the field 
of counseling and guidance. Although 
there is a respectable beginning of re- 
search in this field, the theoretical 
formulation is only in the process of 
development, and necessary tech- 
niques for recording and analysis have 
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only recently been available. Hence 
-any systematic improvement of the 
theoretical and practical basis for 
counseling and guidance work de- 
pends on the wide development of 
sound research in the field. The coun- 


seling center provides a convenient 


facility for college and university re- 
search. 

It is, of course, true that the main- 
tenance of a counseling center renders 
a valuable service to the community. 
In so far as this service is consistent 
with the primary functions of a higher 
institution, namely, the education of 
students and research, it is proper and 
desirable for a college or university to 
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maintain a center as a service to the 
local community. 

This examination of the current 
situation leads me to conclude that 
there will be and should be a consider- 
able extension of the responsibility 
for counseling and guidance on the 
part of higher institutions. Although 
the rate of increase in interest and the 
skyrocketing popularity represent an 
enthusiastic overexpansion in some 
cases, the movement is not a passing 
fad. It represents a need to be met by 
colleges and universities, and plans 
for meeting the need should be made 
on a sound professional basis as a long- 
time development. 
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UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Ww. A. CRAM 
Highland School, Portland, Oregon 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
IN PEACETIME 


eter the discussion of no sub- 
ject stirs as much emotion as that 
of universal military training. Isola- 
tionist and internationalist, pacifist 
and warmonger—all have their pet 
notions, which they will defend with 
vehement assurance but without fac- 
tual or scientific bases for their argu- 
ments. The assumptions regarding 
military training are many: “It will 
prevent war,” “It will make better 
citizens,” “It will develop physical 
and mental alertness,” “It will stimu- 
late patriotism,” “It is undemocrat- 
ic,” “It inhibits independent think- 
ing,” “It is a waste of money,” and 
so on. These assumptions seem to dif- 
fer sharply, but they have two things 
in common: they are entirely un- 
proved, and they fail to get at the 
crux of the problem. 

Every problem should be faced ob- 
jectively. What is the present situa- 
tion? What change or improvement is 
desired? How much improvement is it 
possible to obtain? Is the change 
worth the cost or sacrifice it entails? 

Our problem, as seen by the groups 
most interested, arises from the posi- 
tion in which we found ourselves at 
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the outbreak of World Wars I and II. 
We were “unprepared.” Therefore, it 
is reasoned, we should now prepare 
ourselves for the possible repetition 
of these emergencies. It is very true 
that we were unprepared in a number 
of ways: (1) in the size and prepara- 
tion of our armed forces, (2) in the 
quantity and the quality of the equip- 
ment of these forces, (3) in the physi- 
cal and mental quality of our man- 
power reserves, (4) in our national 
unity of purpose, and (5) in our eco- 
nomic and financial stability. Had we 
been better prepared, we might have 
saved much human and material 
sacrifice. We should be better pre- 
pared for future emergencies. Is mili- 
tary training the best method of build- 
ing and maintaining a strong nation? 

Military preparedness, to be effec- 
tive in any emergency, must be a 
force equal to any existing force or 
combination of forces which might be- 
come hostile. The individual citizen, 
to be perfectly secure, must carry suf- 
ficient arms or armor to protect him- 
self against any gangster mob which 
might strike from a dark alley. Any- 
one can see the absurdity of these pre- 
cautions; the results must be achieved 
by co-operation. The prospect of keep- 
ing our present fighting force com- 
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pletely mobilized is not acceptable. 
A program of universal military train- 
ing, to be even reasonably effective, 
must be a huge one. 

Various nations have at times 
attempted to become superpowerful 
and have achieved varying degrees of 
success. Twice within a generation 
Germany achieved dangerous power, 
using military training as a factor in 
that achievement. Twice in a genera- 
tion France has been overrun by that 
power. France also has used universal 
military training. Twice in a genera- 
tion France has been assisted to vic- 
tory by two of the so-called ‘“demo- 
cratic nations,” whose general policy 
does not include universal military 
training. 

Most of us believe, and with con- 
siderable justification, that, if a na- 
tion seriously strives to become mili- 
tarily strong, it can do so by paying 
the price. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
decided to pay that price. They be- 
came stronger, in proportion to their 
resources, than other nations. Mili- 
tary training was only a factor, not 
the factor in that development. “As a 
man [or nation] thinketh, so is he.” 
These nations thought war, worked 
for war, produced for war, and trained 
for war—not during one year of a 
child’s life but during all of it. Be- 
cause war was their national project 
and ambition, they took war seriously 
and achieved a type of success. They 
produced fighters, workers, and ma- 
chines of war. They educated the will 
to fight and to conquer, to despise the 
weak and to worship the strong. They 
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carried on practical experiments in the 
techniques of battle, for men and ma- 
terials of war can be truly tested only 
in actual combat. Spain, Ethiopia, 
and Manchuria were not just steps in 
the grand march of imperialism; they 
offered opportunities par excellence 
for providing military training. There 
is reason to believe that, if we are as 
determined and as willing to pay the 
price as these nations were, we, too, 
could achieve military strength in 
proportion. 

Most sane persons will recoil from 
such hideous extremes, but many will 
urge military training for defense only 
(which is the ostensible purpose of all 
conscription). They will maintain that 
we might be attacked without warn- 
ing by powerful, hostile foes—“Re- 
member Pearl Harbor.” If we really 
remember Pearl Harbor, we will real- 
ize that we were not attacked without 
warning but were attacked after many 
years of ever increasing warning. If we 
had taken the warning at all seriously 
in 1937, or half seriously in 1939, or 
really seriously in 1941, we would not 
have been caught unprepared. Then, 
in 1945, after nearly four years of war, 
we considered—just considered—uni- 
versal service legislation. If 100 per 
cent mobilization was not necessary 
during a world-wide war of four years’ 
duration, what possible excuse can 
there be for universal military train- 
ing during peacetime? 

Some persons will argue against 
compulsory military training on the 
grounds that it is undemocratic and 
expensive. It is no more undemocratic 
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to train men for military service than 
it is to train them for citizenship. 
Compulsory education is just as un- 
democratic as military training—by 
the very same arguments. Education, 
however, is conceded to be essential 
to, not contrary to, democracy. It is 
for the public good; therefore it is 
democratic. Democracy implies put- 
ting the public welfare first. The ar- 
gument that military training is ex- 
pensive can be answered in a similar 
manner. Money is not wasted if the 
value received is equal to or superior 
to the value spent. If something is de- 
sired, it is worth a price. If it is essen- 
tial, it is worth any price. 

Does military training make better 
citizens? The question is technically 
“undebatable,” since it cannot be 
proved or disproved. To make any 
headway on such a problem, we would 
have to set up arbitrary objective 
standards of good citizenship and then 
evaluate thousands of citizens of equal 
ability and opportunity, some of 
whom had had military training and 
some of whom had not. The project 
would be long and costly, and, when 
completed, the original criteria could 
be seriously challenged. “Better citi- 
zenship” makes a beautiful political 
slogan for or against military training, 
but it is otherwise illogical and worth- 
less. This analysis holds good for inde- 
pendent thinking, alertness, patriot- 
ism, and all other qualities of a sub- 
jective nature. They are “proved” 
true or false according to the precon- 
ceived notions of the person doing the 
proving. 
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CONDITIONS LIMITING USEFULNESS OF 
UNIVERSAL PEACETIME MILI- 
TARY TRAINING 


There are several factors which will 
seriously limit the usefulness of uni- 
versal peacetime military training. 

The program of universal military 
training will certainly become a politi- 
cal football. Patronage will determine 
the locations and the policies of train- 
ing, and politics is likely to be the 
strongest voice in selecting the ad- 
ministering personnel. The “training” 
will follow the customary pattern. It 
will start with ample left-over equip- 
ment, which will gradually decrease in 
quantity and quality while it becomes 
progressively more obsolete. Congress 
will bicker and argue whether to spend 
billions in issuing up-to-the-minute 
materials or to make “economical” 
use of what is already on hand. 

The compromise will be a program 
large enough to be expensive but not 
thorough enough to be effective. The 
instructors will be favored army men, 
whose chief qualifications for instruc- 
torship will be an army commission 
and the needed political “drag.” Those 
who participated in the limited pro- 
gram after the last war remember the 
use of equipment which was obsolete; 
the instruction by “professors” of 
military science and tactics who knew 
something of military matters but 
little, if anything, about teaching men; 
the useless manual of arms and close- 
order drill which served no construc- 
tive purpose but which wasted valu- 
able hours each day; the practice by 
“cadets” of giving commands (the 
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student who could bellow with the 
least semblance of intelligible lan- 
guage was rated as the best “com- 
mander’’); and, on those rare occa- 
sions when there was some pretense of 
combat training, the perfect illustra- 
tion of the well-known proverb, ““Gen- 
erals always prepare for the last war, 
never for the next one.” 

Where are the “officers” who were 
trained under this program? Most of 
them did not maintain their army 
status. Of those who did, many were 
never used, and thousands who were 
used received the evaluation “too old 
for combat duty.” They were of mili- 
tary age at the time of training; they 
were trained with 1918 weapons for 
1918 battles! In 1941 they were “has- 
been’s.”’ Most of the officers of this war 
have been trained in military matters 
since the beginning of hostilities, but 
they were selected from men who had 
received general training before the 
war. 

A repetition of this experience can 
be expected. Training in 1945 will 
teach men eighteen or twenty years of 
age to use present equipment under 
conditions of this war. Twenty-five 
years hence the equipment, the meth- 
ods, and the men will be obsolete. 
Much in the way of equipment and 
methods will be obsolete in a matter 
of months. Rocket planes and projec- 
tiles and the new atomic bombs are 
revolutionizing combat procedures. 
To be kept abreast of such develop- 
ments, our men would have to be re- 
trained every year or two. We should 
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be faced with the necessity of continu- 
ous and complete mobilization. 

Such mobilization will cut deep into 
our manpower and our economic re- 
sources which should be used for post- 
war recovery. Hundreds of thousands 
of acres of valuable land will be kept 
from production in order to provide 
practice grounds for men and materi- 
als of war. Men and materials will be 
diverted from constructive use to pro- 
vide a mediocre defense against the 
world—a world which is expected to 
believe that we are sincere in our 
promises of mutual trust and assist- 
ance to our neighbors. 

Universal military training will ig- 
nore half of our citizens. The vital role 
of woman power in the war is beyond 
question; yet the proposed program 
ignores women entirely! Modern war 
is total war and includes everyone. No 
group has a greater stake or a greater 
responsibility in national security 
than do the women. They have met 
the challenge when given the oppor- 
tunity, and they are entitled to such 
opportunity. They should be given as 
much training as the men receive. 

If history repeats itself, we shall 
find ourselves emphasizing military 
training during the time when we need 
it least. If emphasis on military train- 
ing is to run in cycles as it always has, 
the cycle should be reversed, and we 
should minimize military training 
after a war and gradually increase the 
tempo as the world forgets its lessons 
and tends to grow quarrelsome again. 
Immediately following a war of the 
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magnitude of the recent conflict, 
no power is capable of waging 
sudden and effective war against the 
victor nations. Furthermore, during 
the years immediately following a 
war we have the greatest reservoir of 
combat-trained manpower in history. 


A SOUNDER PLAN FOR BUILDING 
A STRONG NATION 


The isolationist, the international- 
ist, the pacifist, and the warmonger— 
all agree that our nation should be 
made strong. They disagree as to the 
nature of that strength and the meth- 
ods of obtaining it. A strong nation is 
safer and happier than a weak one. A 
strong nation is freer from attack. A 
people well trained in social, economic, 
and political matters will be alert to 
threats before danger arrives. A well- 
educated people can quickly assume 
the duties required by a national 
emergency. A truly wealthy nation 
will progress scientifically and will be 
quickly converted to a wartime econ- 
omy if necessity demands action by 
force. 

We can achieve physical, mental, 
social, and economic strength. While 
achieving these, we can also achieve 
that greatest good of all—the equal- 
ization of opportunity and the intel- 
lectual and economic freedom which 
democracy professes but fears to 
adopt. The requirements for war are 
much the same as for peace—physi- 
cal, educational, vocational, and char- 
acter development. 

1. Physical strength.—Selective 
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Service has revealed that, among the 
men who were called up for military 
service, approximately three and a 
half million were rejected because of 
physical or mental defects. The trage- 
dy is that the overwhelming percent- 
age of these defects aré preventable, 
and, if properly cared for, these per- 
sons could have become perfectly fit 
specimens. The frequency of tooth 
and eye difficulties and the like as 
causes for rejection is appalling. The 
discovering of these deficiencies in 
youth eighteen or twenty years of age 
is not sufficient, for it ignores the 
causes of the deficiencies. Most physi- 
cal difficulties are the result of pre- 
ventable circumstances in the past 
and cannot be remedied by a few 
months of correction. The eighteen- 
year-old who is physically deficient 
may be the result of nineteen years of 
deficient environment! 

Three and a half million physically 
unfit among the men of military age 
means fifteen million to twenty-five 
million of our adult population who 
cannot be assigned the maximum load 
in an emergency. The deficiencies of 
many of our physical and mental mis- 
fits began in childhood. Most com- 
munities have ways of detecting these 
difficulties, but they are usually un- 
able to take the necessary steps for 
prevention. In any community can be 
found persons, particularly children, 
who are criminally neglected; yet the 
public agencies are hamstrung in their 
efforts to enforce proper care. Chil- 
dren in our schools are losing their 
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eyesight through neglect of proper at- 
tention. Others have decaying teeth, 
and, in spite of all the reporting and 
urging done by the school, no action 
is taken unless the legal guardians act 
voluntarily. Other children are living 
in the squalor of physical and moral 
filth which will forever stunt develop- 
ment. Still others are injured by pre- 
ventable accidents and diseases caused 
by neglect which should be declared 
criminal. Such examples can be multi- 
plied by the thousands and include 
not only physical negect but educa- 
tional and emotional starvation. These 
people are from early childhood con- 
demned to a life of mediocrity or 
worse, and in the case of a national 
emergency they may become a liabili- 
ty instead of an asset. 

This situation can be prevented. 
Prevention of physical and mental de- 
ficiencies is one type of preparation 
which should be made during peace- 
time! 

2. Educational strength—Our edu- 
cational level is advancing. The aver- 
age adult in America now has an 
eighth-grade education! The possibili- 
ties of making an officer, a foreman, or 
a technician of a person with only an 
elementary-school education are defi- 
nitely less than in the case of a person 
with further training. Eligibility for 
such appointments is often based on 
educational background. The few who 
succeed without it are the exceptions 
which help prove the rule. Yet there 
are as many adults in the United 
States with one to four years of edu- 
cation as there are adults who have 
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attended college! The Army and the 
Navy know the value of higher edu- 
cation. That is why they spend mil- 
lions of dollars sending thousands of 
men to college during wartime. All 
adults should have at least a liberal 
secondary education, and all who can 
profit by it should have the advantage 
of higher technical training. This is a 
type of preparation which should be 
taken care of during peacetime! 

3. Vocational strength—In the 
building of an army, thousands of 
persons with specialized training are 
required. Cooks, mechanics, drafts- 
men, statisticians, clerks, instructors, 
etc., are only suggested beginnings. It 
is not necessary to train these people 
in the army, but it is necessary that 
they be trained. Our pathetic inability 
to meet the demands for occupation- 
ally trained, wartime producers in 
this war and the frenzied haste with 
which we tried to fill the gap showed 
what is needed. The government spent 
huge sums to develop the needed 
skilled workers. Persons were sent in- 
to highly specialized work with only 
a few hours of training. The machines 
of war could not be built as rapidly as 
men could be mobilized and trained to 
operate them. The bottlenecks of our 
war effort have been in the develop- 
ment of fighting machines, not in the 
development of fighting men. 

The tremendous waste in the hurry- 
up program of worker training could 
have been avoided. Making war ma- 
chinery is a “tailored-to-measure” 
project. It is preposterous to attempt 
to keep our military equipment up to 
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date during peacetime. We need 
skilled workers who can produce this 
equipment when, as, and if we need it. 
This is a type of preparation which 
should be made during peacetime! 

4. Development of character.—While 
character is very closely related to 
educational and physical well-being, 
it carries a deeper significance. We 
have learned the importance of whole- 
some environment to character devel- 
opment. Much money has been spent 
in the building of proper community 
centers and recreational facilities for 
our people, especially for the children. 
These facilities pay for themselves by 
preventing crime and delinquency. 
During the war we have not feared to 
make tremendous investments in hu- 
man welfare. The danger is that, when 
the fighting is over, we shall relapse 
into the old way of thinking and neg- 
lect this essential matter. Character 
development is intimately tied up 
with physical, educational, and eco- 
nomic success. The importance of 
character strength cannot be over- 
emphasized. This strength or sound- 
ness of character includes a sense of 
obligation to the nation and a sense 
of loyalty to our humanitarian heri- 
tage. It implies some indoctrination, 
to be sure, but of a far different sort 
from that of Axis-like militarism. De- 
veloping this character strength is a 
type of preparation which should be 
made during peacetime. 

We must conserve our human re- 
sources! We need physically and men- 
tally fit men and women who are 
trained for specific tasks. The agencies 
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for this training are already in exist- 
ence, but they need extended scope 
and tremendously increased support. 
We need (1) compulsory health serv- 
ice and treatment of remediable de- 
fects and injuries; (2) accident-pre- 
vention and health education; (3) 
minimum requirements of diet, im- 
munization, etc.; (4) compulsory edu- 
cation through the age of eighteen, 
and to the age of twenty-five for those 
who can qualify—all at public ex- 
pense; (5) psychiatric and mental 
health services for all; (6) readily 
available recreational facilities and 
leadership; (7) training in a vocation 
or profession for every citizen; and 
(8) scientific and thorough law en- 
forcement. 

Does the program sound expensive? 
How much is it worth to save the life 
of a fallen flier afloat on the ocean? A 
man trapped in a sunken submarine? 
A fighting man wounded in battle? 
Does anyone claim that the price is 
too high? How much is it worth to 
save the life, limb, or emotional sta- 
bility of one who will be of fighting 
age for World War III, or, far better, 
of one who will be a force in maintain- 
ing a lasting peace? 

What is the cost of twenty million 
physically unfit persons? It cannot be 
calculated, but we can estimate the 
loss in national income. Suppose these 
persons average one-half efficiency 
and assume that the average earning 
power of an individual is two thou- 
sand dollars per year. Twenty billion 
dollars annually is worth considering! 
Or, if you challenge the figures, supply 
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your own. We are considering now 
only lost productive capacity, for we 
are talking of national defense. We 
have not considered the extra expense 
of the maintenance and care of dis- 
abled persons or the loss in human 
values which their condition effects. 

Expensive? How much is it worth 
to protect our nation in an emergency? 
We have had to save it by destroying 
others. Soon we hope we can save it by 
constructive rather than destructive 
means. Rather than try to salvage the 
derelicts after eighteen years of neg- 
lect, let us prevent the decay and be 
permanently strong! Eighty billion 
dollars for war activities in one year is 
not too much for the defense of our 
nation, but an annual education bill 
of from two to three billion is nig- 
gardly in comparison. 

If our nation is physically, educa- 
tionally, and vocationally strong, 
backed up by strength of character 
and purpose, we shall be a power 
which no nation would dream of at- 
tacking. To dabble in military train- 
ing as a protection against the forces 


of the world is to try to sweep back a 
flood with a broom. What is needed is 
to conserve the potential power of hu- 
man resources and to turn these re- 
sources toward constructive ends. 
Then, if an emergency arises, that 
power is ready to repulse an attack. 
But the defense is deeper than that. 
War is bred where human bodies and 
minds are depressed. We can lead the 
way to peace! 

If there are those who claim that a 
year of military training would give 
the youth of our land a sense of par- 
ticipation in national effort, let them 
advocate, instead, national service. A 
year served at conservation or recla- 
mation of our national resources will 
give wholesome human development 
and will help make America economi- 
cally strong. Such a program has 
much to be said in its favor. It, too, 
should include both men and women. 

If we must prepare for a war which 
we fear, let us prepare for the next one, 
not the previous one. At the same 
time let us lay the foundation of the 
peace for which we hope! 
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SYNTHETIC COURSES IN OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARCHER WILLIS HURD 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 


RADITIONAL education in the 

Middle Ages was largely Latin 
and Greek. The disciplinary concept 
motivated curriculum makers. It was 
thought that the study of these an- 
cient languages, permeated as they 
are with rich imagery and brilliant 
thinking for their times and painstak- 
ingly developed to express compli- 
“cated ideas, would discipline the minds 
of the students as the study of nothing 
else would. Little else was organized 
in any sort of form for instruction at 
the time, and libraries full of books, 
as we know them, were nonexistent. 
Formal intellectual education was 
first concerned with languages. Con- 
tent was of somewhat secondary sig- 
nificance. 

This traditionalism has persisted 
to the present, although the study of 
psychology has shown us the fallacy 
of the disciplinary concept as the 
major determining objective in edu- 
cation. Educationists have been re- 
defining education, and education has 
taken on many significant aspects in 
addition to, and perhaps more impor- 
tant than, discipline per se. Literary 
excellence has continued to be recog- 
nized as important and desirable; but 
mathematics, science, the social stud- 
ies, and practical aspects of engineer- 
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ing, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, and other professions have 
become equally identifiable and vital. 
Educators have built our schools and 
colleges and have developed our cur- 
riculums and courses, but they still 
exhibit conservatisms because of the 
particular interests which they finally 
developed to serve as specializations. 

The school teacher or college in- 
structor specializes in physics, or 
chemistry, or English literature, or 
sociology, or economics, or the like. 
Textbooks are written and achieve 
reputations, and courses have tenden- 
cies to become fixed and unchanged. 
Teachers interest students in certain 
special fields. The students enrol for 
the courses but often find that their 
interests do not extend all the way 
through. As the years pass, enrolments 
fluctuate. Certain courses do not at- 
tract the numbers that they formerly 
did, and yet they seem important 
fields for everyone to become ac- 
quainted with, in some degree. Es- 
pecially important are some of the 
sciences in this age of applied science, 
and more and better scientific think- 
ing is said to be needed to solve our 
local, national, and world problems. 
Ignorance of simple science concepts 
is profound. Our schools have depart- 
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ments of science, but they do not suc- 
ceed in producing a wide knowledge 
and appreciation of fundamental prin- 
ciples of science among the people at 
large. 

Teachers, as curriculum makers, 
have tendencies to think in terms of 
established courses. When they ask 
what courses a prospective nurse, for 
example, needs, they tend to say, 
“Well, she needs sociology, English, 
chemistry, anatomy, physiology, bac- 
teriology,” and so on. To be sure, 


there is some truth in these state- 
ments, but we may well analyze state- 
ments like these and say instead, 
“Well, she needs some knowledge and 
appreciation of certain concepts now 
classified in physics, chemistry, soci- 
ology,” and so on. This statement 


means distinctly that there must be a 
wise selection of useful concepts, and 
it may well be possible and feasible to 
collect the concepts borrowed from 
these fields and to synthesize them 
under titles which are new and differ- 
ent but more suited for the particular 
group who have specialized uses for 
them. 

The teachers of this country have a 
responsibility in fitting what they 
teach to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents who enrol for their courses and, 
too, to help see to it that students who 
manifestly need certain informations 
get them. It is not enough to have an 
established sequence, conventional in 
nature, to which everyone is exposed, 
and to resort to discipline, force, bet- 
ter study habits, and so on, to get bet- 
ter achievement. The instructor’s role 
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is not only one of encouraging and 
stimulating but the more difficult one 
of choosing and selecting for the im- 
portant purposes in mind. The teach- 
er’s task is especially complicated for 
purposes of general education when 
vocational destinations of students 
are many, varied, and not yet decided 
upon. In these courses it seems neces- 
sary to arrange elements within each 
course to make possible a consider- 
able degree of selection by individual 
students, who are to be responsible 
for their own vocational choices and 
who probably have more definite plans 
in mind for themselves than havemany 
of their instructors for them. . 

Under present conditions, some 
students are driven from courses 
which they expected to find interest- 
ing and worth while, and many others 
are discouraged from enrolling by re- 
quirements and inclusions of content 
which they repudiate. They cannot 
then find opportunity to get what 
they want unless they find some way 
to get it for themselves. In these cases 
the instructor has not been a helpful 
guide, but a discouraging one. It is 
fortunate that today we have many 
wise instructors who do provide flex- 
ible courses and requirements and who 
do not slavishly follow out-of-date or 
unsuitable course outlines. 

The thesis of this discussion is that 
it is necessary not only to have flexi- 
bility within given courses but to pro- 
duce new synthetic courses which may 
be better depended upon to meet the 
needs of particular groups. Glaring 
examples of failure to meet student 
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needs and to attract increasing num- 
bers of students are the courses in so- 
called “physics.”” From my long ex- 
perience in this field, I can say with 
enthusiasm that it has great possi- 
bility of enriching student informa- 
tion and experience to make the stu- 
dent a much more appreciative and 
understanding person in the world of 
today. But student enrolments in this 
course in the secondary school have 
been steadily decreasing over a period 
of years. The title means nothing to 
most people, and its reputation as to 
technicalities and mathematical con- 
figurations has discouraged greater 
interest. There is great need for a re- 
synthesis in this area, with specialized 
outlines and vocabulary changes 
which suit the situations and hence 
stimulate enthusiasms. The new 
courses in general science have done 
this, to a degree, for students in the 
junior high school. Our thinking and 
planning should be done with consid- 
eration of the individual concepts 
within a larger area and with the pos- 
sibilities and the practicabilities of re- 
syntheses to fit the particular situa- 
tions and groups of students in mind. 
In the end, this implies also organiza- 
tion of courses around people rather 
than around abstractions. 

Such re-syntheses are in process, 
but the progress is slow. In examining 
some twenty-five catalogues of higher 
institutions of learning recently to 
discover new titles that might be con- 
sidered as new syntheses, I found 
seventy-five titles. Most of them were 
distinctly in vocational fields where 
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practical aspects of experience were 
considered of great importance and 
where courses had been developed to 
meet a felt need. So-called “general 
education” was represented in a few 
of these courses by taking a title like 
“Sociology,” for example, and adding 
“Introduction to,” “Survey of,” or 
“General.” 


The following are titles of synthetic 
courses found in the catalogues. 


Advertising Art 

African Life and Culture 
American Foreign Affairs 
American Political Theory 
Applied Design 

Business Correspondence 
Careers for Women 

Character Education 

Child Care and Home Training 
Civic Affairs 

Clothing 

Communicable Diseases 

The Community 

Community Health Problems 
Community Health and Sanitation 
Community Organization 
Consumer Education 
Consumer’s Textiles 
Contemporary Civilization 
Contemporary Social Problems 
Costume Design 

Creative Writing 

Crime and Its Treatment 
Foods and Nutrition 

Forms of Literature 

Health Education 

Health Science 

Heating and Air Conditioning 
Home Management 

Home Nursing and Hygiene 
Household Problems 

Interior Design 

Introduction to Radio 
Introduction to Reflective Thinking 
Juvenile Delinquency 
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The Language of Music 
Literature and the Hymanities 
Marriage and the Family 
Meal Planning 

Methods of Teaching 

Modern Civilization 

The Nature of the World and Man 
Normal Nutrition 

The Nurse in Industry 
Nursing and the Social Order 
Peoples of the World 

Personal Counseling 

Personal Finance 

Physical Growth and Development 
Plants and Animals 
Preventable Diseases 
Preventive Medicine 
Principles of Diet 

Principles of Group Work 
Public Health 

Radio Speech 

Refrigeration 

Religious Fundamentals 
Remedial Writing 

Safety Education 

Science in Culture 

The Settlement 

Social Control and Public Opinion 
Social Diseases 

Social Hygiene 

Social Problems 

Social Psychology 

Social Welfare 

Society and the Individual 
Survey of Journalism 

A Survey of Physics 

Survey of Social Work 

Theory of Personality 

Types of Literature 

The Western Tradition 


The tendency away from small 
“departments” to large “divisions” 
may facilitate the formulation of a 
greater number of new synthetic 
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courses, with syntheses around the 
needs of students rather than around 
areas of knowledge alone. Eventually 
we shall have courses built to suit the 
needs and desires of given student 
groups. Actually, our best instructors 
are doing that right now, in a degree, 
for no two courses in any traditional 
field are exactly alike. The principle 
that every instructor should take his 


. Students where he finds them (and it is 


his privilege and duty to find who and 
where they happen to be) and carry 
them as far as they can go and wisely 
guide them is becoming recognized as 
real wisdom. This principle implies a 
new synthesis for every situation, 
adapted, of course, to fit into the total 
picture of instruction in the institu- 
tion. Study guides, course outlines or 
syllabi, work sheets, and the like, are 
steps in this direction. 

The instructor, in each situation, 
then, may feel, and get satisfaction 
from, the joy of creativity. Instead of 
merely being an agent of a higher au- 
thority to see to it that students mas- 
ter materials laid down, he may build, 
around the purposes in mind for the 
particular group, synthetic courses 
designed to accomplish wisely chosen 
ultimate and immediate objectives to 
meet the needs of all individuals in the 
group. Incidentally, this program is 
real democracy and plain common 
sense. It emphasizes releasing and in- 
viting the students rather than disci- 
plining and cramming them. 
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AGE AND EDUCATION AS FACTORS IN SOCIAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AND PERSONAL-FAMILY ADJUSTMENTS 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
National Conference on Family Relations, Chicago, Illinois 


ANNABELLE BENDER MOTZ 
Chicago, Illinois 


1TH the increase of public in- 

terest in the. effectiveness of 
education comes the recurrent ques- 
tion: “What difference is educa- 
tion making in the lives of our 
youth?” Classroom marks provide 
measures in terms of academic stand- 
ards of achievement, but they are yet 
to be related to the student’s personal 
effectiveness. Factors that make a dif- 
ference in a person’s adjustment, such 
as the number of one’s friends of the 
opposite sex, one’s experiences of “go- 
ing steady” and of getting engaged, 
one’s adequacy for marriage, one’s 
estimate of happiness to be found in 
marriage, etc., need to be related to 
the level of education achieved. In or- 
der to be sure that such factors are 
related to educational level rather 
than to chronological maturing, there 
must be some clear-cut distinction be- 
tween age and education as related to 
factors of interest in personal-family 
adjustments. This study attempts to 
answer the question: How are factors 
in the social experience and the per- 
sonal-family adjustments of young 
people related to their chronological 
age and to the level of formal educa- 
tion that they have achieved? 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


The present report is based on data 
obtained from 403 native-born single 
white girls between fourteen and 
twenty-four years of age, inclusive. 
These girls were voluntary members 
of social groups that had requested 
and received professional leadership 
in marriage and family-life education 
from the Association for Family Liv- 
ing.* The groups ranged in size from 
fifteen to sixty members and were lo- 
cated in and about the Middle West. 
Questionnaires covering pertinent 
questions were filled out anonymously 
by the members of the groups at the 
first of a series of meetings devoted to 
discussion of boy-girl relationships, 
preparation for marriage, and other 
phases of personal-family adjustment. 

The 403 girls studied were divided 
into three groups on the basis of 
chronological age and educational 
level achieved. Group 1 includes girls 
14-18 years of age, inclusive, with ed- 


tThe Association for Family Living is a 
private, nonprofit social agency in Chicago con- 
cerned with education for marriage and family 
life. Its director at the time of the study was 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. This study was conducted 
as a part of the research program of the agency. 
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ucations ranging from one year of 
high school to a business-college edu- 
cation. Group 2 includes girls 19-24 
years of age, inclusive, with educations 
ranging from one year of high school 
to a business-college education. This 
group has attained the same educa- 
tional level as Group 1 and covers the 
same age distribution as Group 3. 
Thus Group 2 is the older, less well- 
educated group. Group 3 includes 
girls 19-24 years of age, inclusive, 
with one year or more of college or 
professional education. This group is 
composed of the older, better edu- 
cated girls. Of the 403 girls studied, 84, 
or 20.8 per cent, are the younger girls 
of Group 1; 178 girls, or 44.2 per cent, 
are the less educated, older girls of 
Group 2; while 141, or 35.0 per cent, 
are the older girls of Group 3 who had 
achieved higher educational levels. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the girls are 
working—a percentage which rep- 
resents a heavier weighting of workers 
than is found in the general popula- 
tion of this age and sex group. The 
sample likewise includes proportion- 
ately more students than are repre- 
sented in the general population, ap- 
proximately 16 per cent of the sample 
being students. The majority (82.6 
per cent) of these girls have spent 
their lives primarily in urban areas. 
Except in Group 1 (the younger, less 
educated girls), the percentages of 
urban and rural girls are very similar; 
the percentage of urban girls in Group 
1 (71) is smaller than the percentage 
in Group 2 (85) or in Group 3 (87). 
This sample is largely from native- 
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born parents and is predominantly 
Protestant. 

In the following discussion of the 
responses of the girls to the various 
questions that were asked, a critical 
ratio of 2.5 was assumed to indicate 
statistical significance of the differ- 
ence between the factors studied. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 


The home discipline of the girls 
has not been found to differ with dif- 
ferences in age or in education. In ap- 
proximately 48 per cent of all cases 
the mother has had the responsibility 
of disciplining her daughter, regard- 
less of how old or how educated the 
daughter now is. It is interesting to 
note that, although only the words 
“mother” and “father” followed the 
question, “Who usually disciplined 
you?” 41 per cent of the girls in Group 
1 and Group 3 and 30 per cent in 
Group 2 inserted “both mother and 
father.” Neither age nor education 
seems to be associated with the type 
of disciplining which the girls re- 
ceived, but the more educated girls 
tend to come from homes with more 
equalitarian sharing of responsibility 
between the parents than do the girls 
who have been.out of school longer. 

Table 1 shows the judgments of the 
three groups of girls regarding the 
happiness of their childhood and 
adolescence and also the happiness of 
their parents’ marriage. Age does not 
seem to influence the girls’ judgment 
of the happiness of their childhood 
and adolescence. However, education 
seems to be a factor involved, for the 
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percentage of the girls of Group 2 who 
consider their childhoods “average”’ 
is larger than the percentage of the 
more educated girls who do so. Con- 
versely, the percentage of the edu- 
cated girls who assert that they had 
very happy childhoods is larger than 
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riage, as compared with the younger 
girls (69.9 per cent) or the better edu- 
cated girls (66.6 per cent). 


ATTITUDES TOWARD MARRIAGE 


Marriage in most instances is con- 
sidered important for a person’s hap- 


TABLE 1 


JUDGMENTS MADE BY THREE GROUPS OF GIRLS OF THEIR HAPPINESS IN 
CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE AND OF THE HAPPINESS 
OF THEIR PARENTS’ MARRIAGE 


Group 1 


Group 2 Group 3 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Childhood: 

Very happy 38 
25 
16 


71 40.1 72 
47 26.6 34 
5° 28.2 23 


51.1 
24.1 
16.3 


5.1 12 8.5 


Adolescence: 
Very happy 


100.0 100.0 


34.8 
26.2 
29.8 


31.0 
26.3 
32.7 


9-9 9.2 


Parents’ marriage: 
Very happy 
Hi 


99-9 


the percentage of the girls of Group 
2 who had very happy childhoods. 

It is interesting to note that, when 
estimating the happiness of their par- 
ents’ marriages, a smaller percentage 
of the older, less educated girls (54.5 
per cent) evaluate their parents as 
happy or very happy in their mar- 


piness. The girls, regardless of age or 
education, are divided about equally 
on the question as to whether a man 
can be happy unmarried. The better 
educated, older group had a higher 
percentage (44.8) of respondents feel- 
ing that a woman can be happy un- 
wedded than had Group 1 (39.8 per 
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cent) or Group 2 (31.0 per cent). The 
observed differences between the 
“yes” and “no” responses of Groups 
2 and 3 produced statistically signifi- 
cant results. 

The girls were asked to check the 
persons with whom they discuss mar- 
riage. It was found that, regardless 
of age or education, the - majority 
consult mothers, sisters, a friend or 
friends, other relatives, and teachers. 
Fourteen per cent of the girls with 
higher educational background feel 
free to discuss marriage with fathers 
or brothers, while only 6 per cent 
of the girls in Groups 1 and 2 feel free 
to do so. Nine per cent of both groups 
of older girls discuss questions of mar- 
riage and family life with doctors, 
ministers, and priests, as compared 
with 2.8 per cent of their younger 
sisters. 

Several questions were asked bear- 
ing on the views of the girls on various 
other aspects of marriage and family 
life. However, no statistically signif- 
icant differences were found in (1) 
the girls’ reasons for marrying (the 
majority of girls in all groups giving 
desire for companionship and family 
as their reasons for marrying); (2) the 
number of children that they desire 
(two or three being the universally 
popular numbers); and (3) the inten- 
sity of desire for children (the majori- 
ty wanting children “very much”). 

The answers to the question, “Do 
you think that a wife should work 
after marriage?”’ showed some inter- 
esting differences between the three 
groups studied. The majority of girls 
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in all groups feel that a wife should 
not work after marriage. The girls 
of the older, better educated group, 
however, are less inclined to give a 
negative answer to the question and 
throw their weight on the “‘yes” or “‘it 
depends” side of the scale. A detailed 
analysis of the reasons given for re- 
plying negatively to the question in- 
dicates that the older, better educated 
group tends to be less traditional than 
either other group. While 64.2 per 
cent of Group 1 and 56.2 per cent of 
Group 2 say that a woman should not 
work after marriage because ‘“‘a wom- 
an’s place is in the home and it is the 
man’s function to support her,” only 
38.3 per ccat of Group 3 respond in 
this manner. 


SEX EDUCATION 


Table 2 shows the sources of the 
first sex information obtained by the 
three groups of girls and the whole- 
someness of the information. Only 
40.0 per cent of the older, less edu- 
cated girls list one or both parents as 
their first informants on sex, as com- 
pared with 71.6 per cent of the young- 
er girls and 52.6 per cent of the better 
educated girls. Other children were 
given as a source of sex knowledge by 
a larger percentage of the older girls 
than of the younger girls. Of the older 
girls, 31.8 per cent of Group 2 and 
26.6 per cent of Group 3 view their 
first sex knowledge as unwholesome, 
while only 13.5 per cent of the young- 
er group view their first sex knowledge 
as unwholesome. The average of the 
percentages of girls in Groups 1 and 
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3 (80 per cent) claiming that their 
first sex knowledge was wholesome is 
significantly larger than the 68.2 per 
cent of the girls of Group 2 who said 
that their original information was 
wholesome. 
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tween Group 1 and Group 3 are statis- 
tically significant. Chance may be 
responsible for the difference of 10.6 
in the percentages for Groups 2 and 
3. The percentage of girls in Groups 1 
and 2 who responded that they are 


TABLE 2 


SOURCE AND TYPE OF FIRST SEX INFORMATION OBTAINED BY THREE 
GROUPS OF GIRLS STUDIED AND ADEQUACY OF THEIR 
PRESENT SEX KNOWLEDGE FOR MARRIAGE 


Group 1 


Group 2 Group 3 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


First sex information obtained 
from: 

Family members 58 

Teacher, relative, adult 8 

Other children 8 

7 


Wholesomeness of first sex knowl- 
edge: 
Wholesome 


Present sex knowledge is adequate 
for marriage: 
Y 


Both age and education seem to be 
important factors associated with ad- 
equacy of sex knowledge for mar- 
riage. In response to the question, 
“Do you consider your present knowl- 
edge of sex adequate for marriage?” 
29.1 per cent of the girls in Group 1, 
49.7 per cent of the girls in Group 2, 
and 60.3 per cent of the girls in Group 
3 answered “yes.” The differences be- 
tween Group 1 and Group 2 and be- 


doubtful about the adequacy of their 
sex knowledge for marriage is signif- 
icantly higher than the percentage of 
the older, more educated girls who ex- 
pressed doubt. The distribution of the 
responses made by the girls to this 
question is shown in Table 2. 


COURTSHIP EXPERIENCES 


Closely related to the previous dis- 
cussion of marriage and family life are 
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the responses given by the girls ex- 
pressing their courtship experiences. 
Age, and to some extent education, 
are associated with the girls’ prefer- 
ence for men friends rather than wom- 
en. As is shown in Table 3, 14.9 per 
cent of the younger group prefer men 
and 41.8 per cent prefer women, 
whereas 41.0 per cent of those in 
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alternatives. Data on the number of 
male and female friends that the girls 
actually had are also presented in 
Table 3. 

Table 4 shows the number and the 
percentage of girls who have “gone 
steady” or have been engaged. The 
number of male friends that a girl has 
does not appear to be related to the 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE FRIENDS OF THREE GROUPS OF GIRLS STUDIED AND 
PREFERENCE OF GIRLS FOR MALE OR FEMALE FRIENDS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


41.0 
15.7 
43-3 


31.2 
22.9 
45.9 


14.9 
41.8 
43.3 


Female 
Both male and female 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


39-7 
24.3 
36.0 


55-4 
15.4 
29.2 


100.90 100.0 


19.5 
39.8 
40.6 


29.4 
39-7 
3°.9 


100.0 99-9 


Group 2 prefer men and 15.7 per cent 
prefer women. These differences are 
statistically significant. Comparison 
of the younger group and the older, 
educated group also shows significant 
differences. It is interesting to note 
that, despite the fact that the girls 
were asked to check “men” or “wom- 
en,” more than a third of each group 
inserted “same,” “both,” or “equal- 
ly” rather than checking the provided 


opportunities that the girl has to “go 
steady.” Age is apparently the signif- 
icant factor determining who “goes 
steady” and how often. Table 4 shows 
that 53.8 per cent of the younger, in- 
experienced girls report that they 
have never “gone steady”; of those 
who have “gone steady,” practically 
none (7.5 per cent) have done so more 
than twice. On the other hand, more 
than three-fourths of the girls in each 


Preferred sex of friends: 
28 21 25 
29 58 50 
Number of male friends: 
10 33 18 16.8 
19 49 30 28.0 
65 107 99.9 
Number of female friends: 
20 25 28 26.9 
21 52 35 33-7 
( 
( 
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of the other categories claimed that 
they have had this experience. More 
than one-fourth said they have “gone 
steady” more than twice. The reader’s 
attention is called to the interesting 
fact that education has not been 
shown to affect appreciably a girl’s 
chances of “going steady.” Just as 
age is the important factor in deter- 
mining who keeps company with per- 
sons of the opposite sex, it is also im- 
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whereas it is probable that other 
factors are accountable for the statis- 
tically significant differences between 
Group 3 and the other two groups. 
According to Table 5, the percentages 
of girls in the two older groups who 
drink or do not drink are practically 
the same. The percentage of the 
younger girls who indulge in liquor is 
only one-fifth that of the older girls. 
The difference in the percentages of 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS IN EACH OF THREE GROUPS STUDIED WHO 
HAVE “GONE STEADY” OR BEEN ENGAGED 


Group 1 


Group 2 Group 3 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Have never “‘gone steady”’ 
Have “gone steady”’ once or twice. 
Have “gone steady”’ three or more 


43 
31 


53.8 
38.8 


18.4 
53-4 


3° 


38 


21.7 
5°.7 
27-5 


28.2 


Have not been engaged 
Have been engaged 


100.1 


80.8 
19.2 


138 


68 
68 


100.0 99.9 


50.0 
50.0 


44.9 
55-1 


100.0 


136 100.0 


portant in determining those girls who 
become engaged. Here, again, the 
amount of education that a girl has 
does not seem to be a determining 
factor. 


SMOKING AND DRINKING HABITS 


Table 5 presents data on the smok- 
ing and drinking habits of the girls. 
Smoking habits appear to be asso- 
ciated with education rather than 
with age. Chance seems to be respon- 
sible for the differences between 
Groups 1 and 2 regarding smoking, 


girls in Group 1 and Group 2 who do 
not drink at all was found to be statis- 
tically significant. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING AND 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


Turning once again to the back- 
ground from which the girls in this 
sample came, we are able to note cer- 
tain differences with regard to the re- 
ligious training that they received. 
Table 6 presents data on the religious 
training and church attendance of the 
three groups of girls. Amount of edu- 
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cation seems to be negatively related to 
early religious training. Approximately 
23 per cent of the older educated girls 
received little or no religious training, 
as compared with 8.5 per cent of the 
younger girls. Conversely, a larger 
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percentage of the younger girls stated 
that they received “considerable” 
religious training, as compared with 
the older girls of Group 3. Education 
is also negatively related to church 
attendance. The more educated girls 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS IN EACH OF THREE GROUPS STUDIED WHO 
SMOKE AND DRINK 


Group 2 Group 3 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Girls who smoke: 
Not at all 


132 . 59-3 
17 ‘ 10.7 
16 12.9 
II 17.1 


TABLE 6 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING AND CHURCH ATTENDANCE OF THREE GROUPS 
OF GIRLS STUDIED 


Group 1 


Group 2 Group 3 


Per Cent 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Religious training: 
Strict and very strict 
Considerable 
Little or none 


18.6 
58.6 
22.9 


38 21.6 
110 62.5 
28 15.9 


Once or twice a month 
Three cz more times a month... 


100.0 100.1 


4.0 
23-7 
72.3 


5-7 
32-9 


100.90 


Ps Girls who drink: 
73 89.0 82 47.1 61 43.6 
2 2.4 41 23.6 43 30.7 
82 99.9 174 100.0 140 100.0 
Number | 
13 15.9 26 
7 8.5 32 
82 100.0 176 
Church attendance: 
I 1.2 7 8 
7° 85.4 125 86 61.4 
82 100.0 173 140 100.0 
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attend church less frequently than do 
their younger sisters and than do their 
contemporaries who do not have their 
education. The difference between 
Groups 1 and 2 regarding failure to 
attend church seems to be due to 
chance. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we may summarize 
the findings regarding those differences 
which seem to be attributable to 
maturation and those which are as- 
sociated with education. 

1. Age makes a difference in the 
type of sex education that the girls 
have had, in their tendency to prefer 
men to women, and in their tendency 
to “go steady” and to get engaged. 
Age also is positively related to such 
habits as drinking. 

2. The influence of education can 
be seen in that more of the better edu- 
cated girls tend to consider their child- 
hood happy, to evaluate their par- 
ents’ marriage as happy, and to feel 
that a woman can be happy without 
marriage. Better educated girls show 
a similar perspective in being less 
dogmatic and traditional in their at- 
titudes concerning employment out- 
side the home for wives. More edu- 
cated girls smoke than others. 

3. Some differences involve both 
age and education. The older, better 
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educated girls are more likely than are 
the younger and less educated girls to 
discuss marriage with fathers and 
brothers and to come from homes 
where both father and mother did the 
disciplining. Such factors as religious 
training and church attendance are 
also related to both age and education. 

4. Neither age nor education seems 
to make appreciable differences in 
girls’ home disciplining, their evalua- 
tion of the happiness of most mar- 
riages, the number of their male and 
female friends, the intensity of their 
desire for children and the number 
of children wanted, their reasons for 
marriage, or their feeling that men 
can be happy without marriage. 

Education is not a predominantly 
important factor in influencing either 
the knowledge or the attitudes that 
prepare a girl for her role as a woman 
and as a wife. The insignificant role 
of education is perhaps to be expected 
at this time, when education for mar- 
riage and family life is just beginning 
to appear in the curriculums of high 
schools and colleges. Fortunately edu- 
cation has not been found in this study 
to impede the process of maturation 
and socialization involved in learning 
to prefer men, to “go steady,” to get 
engaged, etc. Further investigations 
might yield even more interesting 
results. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES IN SERVICE 


MELLIE M. CALVERT 
Canoga Park High School, Canoga Park, California 


happens to high-school 
graduates in wartime? What 
percentage of the graduates enter the 
various branches of service? How do 
they get along? Did the schools give 
them a good start? Canoga Park High 
School, Canoga Park, California, has 
endeavored at all times to maintain 
friendly contacts with the alumni and 
‘to make the servicemen, particularly, 
feel that the school is interested in 
them and concerned about their wel- 
fare. As an incidental part in carrying 
out this program, partial answers to the 
foregoing questions have been ob- 
tained. 

It has been possible to keep rather 
close track of the servicemen from 
this school because the alumni num- 
ber only about twenty-three hundred 
and most of them continue to live in 
the vicinity of the school after gradua- 
tion. The local newspapers furnish a 
great deal of information, and clip- 
pings have been kept of servicemen’s 
activities. Friends and teachers, too, 
have supplied information. Many of 
the boys in service have written letters 
to thank the school for Christmas 
cards which have been mailed to each 
man every Christmas since Pearl 
Harbor, and these letters have sup- 
plied information about ratings and 
locations. Finally, the warm relation- 
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ship between the alumni and the school 
has brought the boys back to school 
during their furloughs. More than half 
of them have been back to visit 
teachers at least once. 

As of V-E Day, 670 men were in 
service, out of the 1,008 boys who 
were graduated during the past nine- 
teen years. (None of the servicemen 
from Canoga Park High School was 
over thirty-nine years of age, and a 
few were still seventeen.) Only about 
a dozen of these boys were in service 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. Eighty 
per cent of the boys who were grad- 
uated during the past ten years were 
in active service. Ninety per cent of 
the men nineteen to twenty-three 
years of age were in service, and only 
half of the remaining 10 per cent were 
actually known to be out of service. 
The status of the others was unknown, 
as was that of most of the older men 
not definitely known to be in service. 

The graduates from this school who 
were rejected because of failure to 
pass the physical examinations prob- 
ably make up not over 5 per cent of 
the total number of recent boy grad- 
uates. Only 2 per cent between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-six are 
known to have been rejected because 
of physical defects. 

On V-E Day the number of alumni 
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in each branch of the service was: 
Army, 231; Navy, 228; Army Air 
Forces, 117; Navy Aviation, 26; Ma- 
rines, 25; Merchant Marine, 22; Coast 
Guard, 20; and Canadian Royal Air 
Force, 1. Thirty-one girls were in serv- 
ice: 15 WAVES, 11 WAC’s, 2 Marines, 
2 Army nurses, and 1 SPAR. 

Fifteen men had already been dis- 
charged, none dishonorably. Eight 
were discharged because of body in- 
jury, 2 because of nervous exhaustion, 
2 because of disease, 1 because of the 
age limit, and 2 for reasons not known. 

Thirty-two boys, in addition to 
those discharged, had been wounded, 
but 15 were known to have recovered 
sufficiently to be back in active serv- 
ice. Six were known to be in hospitals. 

Up to V-E Day 14 alumni boys had 
lost their lives in service, 7 in plane 
crashes, 3 in ships hit, 2 in accidents, 
and 2 in combat in the ground forces. 
Two of these casualties were first 
lieutenants, and two were second lieu- 
tenants. 

When last year’s Christmas cards 
were mailed, 250 of the 630 alumni in 
service were known to be overseas, in- 
cluding 87 married men. Two hundred 
and sixty were thought to be still in 
this country at that time, and 71 of 
these were married. In general, about 
25 per cent of the alumni in service at 
that time were married. 

Twelve per cent of the boys in serv- 
ice from Canoga Park High School 
were commissioned officers on V-E 
Day, as follows: Army and Army Air 
Forces, 1 lieutenant colonel, 4 majors, 
15 first lieutenants, 33 second lieuten- 
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ants; Navy and sea-going services, 1 
lieutenant commander, 5 lieutenants 
senior grade, 7 lieutenants junior 
grade, and 15 ensigns. 

All the lieutenants, both in the 
Army and in the Navy, except 4 were 
still in their twenties, and all the en- 
signs except one were still in their 
twenties. One flier earned the rating 
of first lieutenant before his twenty- 
first birthday, and one alumnus, also 
a flier, became a major when only 
twenty-five years of age. Almost a 
third of the commissioned officers 
were pilots, and in addition there were 
five flight officers. 

A high percentage of the commis- 
sioned officers, including the pilots, 
had some educational training beyond 
the high school, and most of the higher- 
ranking officers are college graduates. 
The records at this school indicate 
that the armed forces have demanded 
high intelligence quotients in their 
officers. The average intelligence quo- 
tients of the officers in the various 
officer groups are: lieutenant senior 
grade, 114; lieutenant junior grade, 
III; ensign, 115; major, 107; first 
lieutenant, 115; and second lieutenant, 
113. The median intelligence quotient 
for graduates of the school is 107. 

The fact that one out of eight serv- 
icemen alumni from the Canoga Park 
High School earned a rating as a com- 
missioned officer would seem to indi- 
cate that the school gave them valu- 
able training. This fact was demon- 
strated further by the records of those 
boys who entered service before grad- 
uation or who left school early, worked, 
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and then went into the armed forces. 
As of V-E Day, there were 268 of 
these boys: 119 in the Army, go in the 
Navy, 16 in the Marines, 17 in the 
Merchant Marine, 19 in the Army 
Air Forces, and 7 in the Coast Guard. 
The highest officers in this group, as 
far as was known, were 1 master 
sergeant, 1 staff sergeant, 5 sergeants, 
and 10 corporals in the Army and 
Army Air Forces, and 2 chief petty 
officers and 3 coxswains in the Navy. 
None were commissioned. 

When they have returned from 
training camps and schools in the 
United States, the boys have ap- 
peared to be in excellent health and 
spirit and have been, in fact, shining 
examples of what must be an excellent 
nutrition and physical-education pro- 
gram in all the training centers. Most 
of the boys have gained in weight and 
many have grown taller, in spite of 
the fact that they have agreed that 
life is strenuous during the training 
period. 

In general, their morale has been 
high. None (except those in the in- 
fantry) have shown any desire to be 
in another branch of the service but 
have seemed convinced that their own 
particular branch of the service is the 
best. None have mentioned unfair 
treatment at training centers, and 
many have expressed appreciation 
for the additional educational oppor- 
tunities that the war has afforded 
them and, particularly, for the splen- 
did equipment with which they have 
been able to work. 

Servicemen back from overseas 
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duty, on the other hand, although 
generally loyal to their own particular 
branch of the service, have expressed 
resentment about the lethargy of the 
home front. Many have been critical 
about strikes, profiteering, politics, 
and civilian attitudes. Typical com- 
ments are: “Folks don’t know there 
is a war on!” “Profiteers are making 
a racket out of the war.” “People are 
making good money and having a 
good time out of this war.”’ A few have 
felt that the war might be prolonged 
indefinitely just because war is “such 
good business.” 

These men from overseas, however, 
have had a high morale in another 
way. They have often expressed, 
verbally and in letters, keen apprecia- 
tion for the American way of life, 
which has become more precious to 
them through contrast with the cus- 
toms of some other country. They 
have learned to value the wealth of 
this country and to cherish the demo- 
cratic method and freedom. Many 
have expressed gratitude for their 
high-school life, the interest of teach- 
ers, and student government. Their 
letters frequently say that they “hope 
the school is the same.” 

The records indicate that the grad- 
uates, in general, have made excellent 
adjustments to the demands and the 
strains of war. Over half of the grad- 
uates who were in the seagoing forces 
had ratings of petty officer or above, 
and about half of those in the Army 
and the Army Air Forces had ratings 
of corporal or some higher rating. 

Canoga Park High School gives its 


A 

4 
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students something besides learning, 
which may account for the good record 
of its graduates in the armed services. 
Active student-body government is 
featured, and self-reliance and co- 
operative behavior result to a marked 
degree. The students have had prac- 
tice in actually shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities concerned with manag- 
ing school policies involving students, 
and they enjoy working for the better- 
ment of the school. 

Many letters have been received 
from the alumni indicating that they 
value the opportunities which they 
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have had to govern themselves at 
school. A typical reaction is the follow- 
ing passage from a letter recently re- 
ceived from a soldier in the Pacific 
area. 


The students realize that they are being 
listened to, and thought about, and that 
they are treated and taken seriously at Ca- 
noga, and, as a result, they, in turn, accept 
their responsibilities and think hard on all 
subjects I know that in my four 
years there at Canoga, the thing I loved 
most was the lack of regimentation and 
the trust put in me by the more mature 
people in the school. Being trusted is one of 
the most priceless things in life. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


U Is not possible to recognize ade- 
quately in this list of references 
the increasing weight of guidance 
literature devoted to the distributive 
and adjustive problems of returning 
veterans. The extensive service which 
is being provided in such agencies as 
the Veterans Administration guidance 
centers raises the hope that the guid- 
ance-mindedness of the public will be 
so increased as to bring about a keener 
appreciation of the value and the ne- 
cessity of guidance for all school youth. 
The generous support of the federal 
government in the guidance of veter- 
ans affords the function its finest op- 
portunity for a widespread demonstra- 
tion, and it also puts guidance on trial 
as never before. However, the litera- 
ture on this new and still developing 
activity is as yet mainly descriptive 
rather than evaluative. It is repre- 
sented in this article by only a few 
titles. 


DISTRIBUTION® 


461. Biarr, WADDINGTON, and SCHMAELZLE, 
O. I. “The School Vocational Place- 
ment Interviewer,” American School 
Board Journal, CTX (November, 1944), 
21-23. 

tSee also Items 268 (Forrester) and 278 

(Potter) in the list of selected references appear- 

ing in the March, 1945, number of the School 

Review. 
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A valuable description of close co-operation 
between guidance and placement func- 
tionaries of the public schools and of the 
United States Employment Service in 
San Francisco. 


. CARTER, Harotp D. Vocational Inter- 


ests and Job Orientation—a Ten-Year 
Review. American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology, Applied Psychology 
Monographs, No. 2. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 86. 

A review of the research in vocational inter- 
ests. A list of the 262 studies referred to in 
the report is appended. 


. CHERNICK, JACK, and HELLICKSON, 


GEorGE C. Guaranteed Annual Wages. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1945. Pp. x+146. 

Describes the guaranteed annual wage in 
operation and compares it with the tra- 
ditional wage system. This innovation 
presents such a reconstruction of occupa- 
tional life as to have an important bearing 
on the function of vocational counseling. 


. CRANE, Epmunp H. Industrial and Oc- 


cupational Trends in New York State. 
University of the State of New York 
Bulletin No. 1271. Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York, 
1944. Pp. 46. 

Census data are utilized to show in graphic 
and tabular form the important shifts in 
the occupational distribution of workers. 


. Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Part 


IV, Entry-Occupational Classification. 
Prepared by the Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis, Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, War Manpower Commis- 
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sion. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944 (revised edition). Pp. 
xiv-+242. 

Designed to aid the optimal placement of 
young persons with little or no occupa- 
tional history. Advantages of this revision 
are well set forth in the following reference: 
William O. Nichols, “A New Tool for 
Counseling,” Occupations, XXIII (May, 
1945), 447-50. 


. FiscHER, Ropergt P. “Need for Voca- 
tional Information,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XVI (January, 1945), 33-36. 
A study of the vocational choices of the 
students in a university college of liberal 
arts, with a discussion of college responsi- 
bility for vocational choice. 


. GODDEYNE, SISTER LORETTA MARIE, 
and NEMZEK, CLAUDE L. “The Com- 
parative Value of Two Geometry 
Prognosis Tests in Predicting Success 
in Plane Geometry,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, XX (November, 10944), 
283-87. 

With a group of 200 pupils comparison 
was made of the predictive efficiency of the 
Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test and of 
the Lee Test of Geometric Ability. 


. GrrFFIN, CHARLES H., and Borow, 
Henry. “An Engineering and Physical 
Science Aptitude Test,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, XXVIII (October, 
1944), 376-87. 

Describes the use of a special battery of 
aptitude tests which yielded a coefficient 
of .73 with the average grades of students 
in introductory engineering subjects. 


. Gutter, W. S. “Forecasting Achieve- 
ment in Elementary Algebra,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXVIII 
(September, 1944), 25-33. 

The author obtained relatively high corre- 
lations between certain aptitude tests and a 
standard achievement test. 


470. Hann, Mitton E. “Notes on the Ku- 


der Preference Record,” Occupations, 
XXIII (May, 1945), 467-70. 


Describes the advantages and the limita- 
tions of the Kuder Preference Record 
as a scientific instrument, especially point- 
ing to the need for further validation of 
norms. 


. HERLINGER, Harry V. “ ‘And Gladly 


Teach,’ ” Occupations, XXIII (De- 
cember, 1944), 147-51. 

Describes the guidance practice in one 
high school which effectively recruited 
able students for the teaching profession. 


. LENNON, RoGER T., and BAxTER, 


BrEnT. “Predictable Aspects of Cleri- 
cal Work,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XXIX (February, 1945), 1-13. 


Report of an investigation to determine 
which aspects of clerical work were pre- 
dicted by performance on a clerical apti- 
tude test and a learning ability test. 


. MoRNEWECK, Cart D. “Occupational 


Patterns of Employed Minors in Penn- 
sylvania during the Past Five Years,” 
American School Board Journal, CIX 
(October, 1944), 39-41. 

A study which shows for each year from 
1939 to 1943, inclusive, the increase in 
the numbers of minors (persons under the 
age of eighteen) employed and the changes 
in their distribution among the several 
types of occupations. 


. O’RourKE, J. M. “Education and Oc- 


cupational Trends,” School Review, LII 
(December, 1944), 588-96. 

Analyzes 1940 Census data for Chicago, 
showing distributions of workers accord- 
ing to classifications by sex, race, industry, 
and skill. 


. Potts, Epitx M. “Testing Prospective 


Nurses,” Occupations, XXIII (March, 
1945), 328-34. 

Shows statistically the value, for the selec- 
tion of students of nursing, of the test 
battery of the Division of Testing for 
Schools of Nursing of the Psychological 
Corporation. 


. REeeEp, ANNA Y. Guidance and Personnel 


Services in Education. Ithaca, New 
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York: Cornell University Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii+-496. 

A treatise organized under the following 
tubrics: “Guidance and Personnel Services 
Prior to 1916,” “Information on Educa- 
tional and Occupational Opportunities 
and Community Resources,” ‘‘Information 
about the Individual,” ‘Methods of Utiliz- 
ing Informational Data,” and “Organiza- 
tion and Administration.” 


. The Self-appraisal Program of Guidance 
in the Junior High Schools of Philadel- 
phia: Handbook for Teachers. Philadel- 
phia: School District of Philadelphia, 
1944. Pp. 56. 

Describes a home-room guidance project 
involving a testing program, the making 
of individual profiles, the motivated study 
of educational and vocational opportunity, 
and parent-pupil-teacher interviews. 


. Training and Reference Manual for 
Job Analysis. Washington: Division of 
Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables, Bureau of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion, War Manpower Commission, 1944. 
Pp. vi+104. 

This standard manual to guide the job ana- 
lyst is the product of ten years of experience 


of the agency publishing it. 


. Triccs, Frances O. “A Further Com- 
parison of Interest Measurement by 
the Kuder Preference Record and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women,” Journal: of Educational Re- 
search, XXXVIII (November, 1944), 
193-200. 

Correlation coefficients, both positive and 
negative, show a considerable agreement 
between these two instruments for meas- 
uring interests. 


. TucKMAN, Jacos. “High School Stu- 
dent Norms—Revised Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record,” Occupations, XXIII 
(October, 1944), 26-32. 

A study based on 533 boys and 739 girls 
in Grades [IX to XII. Important sex differ- 
ences are shown. 


481. “Vocational Guidance for Young Per- 
sons in Sweden,” International Labour 
Review, LI (April, 1945), 471-79. 
Descriptive account of guidance service in 
schools and employment exchanges. 


ADJUSTMENT? 


. AXLINE, VirciniA M., and RoceErs, 
Cart R. “A Teacher-Therapist Deals 
with a Handicapped Child,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XL 
(April, 1945), 119-42. 

Shows the effective employment of non- 
directive counseling in a practical and 
difficult situation. 

. BAKER, HELEN. Employee Counseling. 

Princeton, New Jersey: Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, 
1944. Pp. 64. 
A descriptive and analytical account of a 
number of programs, of which the one most 
cited is that of the Western Electric Com- 
pany as described in F. J. Roethlisberger 
and William J. Dickson, Management and 
the Worker (published by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in 1939). 

. Bratton, Dororuy. ‘“‘Classroom Guid- 
ance of Pupils Exhibiting Behavior 
Problems,” Elementary School Journal, 
XLV (January, 1945), 286-92. 

A helpful discussion of the principal types 
of problem pupils, together with practical 
suggestions for the teacher. 


. Davis, Frank G. “Capacity and 

Achievement,” Occupations, XXIII 
(April, 1945), 394-401. 
Describes a practical technique for com- 
paring pupils’ achievements with their 
capacities and gives suggestions for analysis 
and counsel. 


486. Eames, THomAs Harrison. “The Re- 
lation of Undiscovered or Disregarded 


2 See also Item 174 (Sandin) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the April, 1945, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and 
Item 199 (Kvaraceus) in the May, 1945, num- 
ber of the same journal. 
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Physical Handicaps to Learning,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XLV (May, 
1945), 516-19. 

Shows the importance of physical-health 
factors in scholastic maladjustment. 


. Kerr, Marcaret. “A Study of Social 


Acceptability,” Elementary School J our- 
nal, XLV (January, 1945), 257-65. 
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da to parents, pupils, and employers are 
reproduced. 

Cook, KATHERINE M. Planning Schools 
for Tomorrow: Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices for All Children. United States 
Office of Education Leaflet No. 72. 
Pp. iv+20. 

Describes the types of personnel services, 


Deals Anal ‘ " giving considerable emphasis to guidance in 
lyzes the social adjustment of a fifth- 
nal of grade group, illuminating factors too com- both: snd 
XL mupaly evediaghed Presents state, county, and district organi- 
zation and responsibility, and treats final- 
. Rocers, Cart R. “The Development ly the factor of cost. 
Feat f Insight in a Counseling Relati 
and eation- . Counseling, Guidance, and Personnel 
ship,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Work. Review of Educational Research, 
cling. VIII (November-December, 10944), Vol. XV, No. 2. Washington: American 
Rela- 331-41. Educational Research Association, 1945. 
we Makes the point that in nondirective coun- , P 192. 
rsity, : P- 97-19 
seling new perceptions and understandings of the Oe the 
” of one’s self develop spontaneously, fol- years ending October 1, 1944, presented 
it of a : ? 
eee lowing free expression of negative emotion. under the captions “Characteristics and 
Com- . Torrance, “The Influence of neg of 
berger the Broken Home on Adolescent Ad- 
and justment,” Journal of Educational So- sonnel Work,” “Appraisa] of the Individ- 
1 Uni- ual,” “Counseling,” “Guidance through 
ciology, XVIII (February, 1945), 359- Groups,” “Educational and Vocational 
: 64. Information,” and “Preparation of Per- 
Guid- Reports an objective study of normal sonnel Workers.” 
navior adolescents, comparing boys from broken 
urnal, and unbroken homes, and finding some ’ Counseling , and Postwar Educational 
noteworthy differences in adjustment. Opportunities. By the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. American 
actical ADJUSTMENT? Council on Education Studies, Vol. 


. Brown, Marron. “The Work-Experi- 


VIII. Series VI—Student Personnel 
Work, No. 5. Washington: American 


a ence Program in the Oakland Public Council on Education, 1944. Pp. viii+ 
ax Schools,” Journal of the National Asso- 16. 
ciation of Deans of Women, VIII (Oc- A general summary of the problems and of 
r wd tober, 1944), 4-26. the responsibilities of educational institu- 
wd Extended description of the “four-four tions and other agencies. 
nalysis 
plan,” by which schools, employers, and . DrMrcwaz1, SALVATORE G., and MEy- 
the United States Employment Service ERSIECK, Marton C. “Ninth Year 
he Re- co-operated to give high-school Pupils Pupils Engaged in Part-time Employ- 
garded part-time employment under guidance ment,” Occupations, XXIII (April 
and control. Forms, blanks, and memoran- 
list of 1945), 405-10. 
l, 1945; 3See also Item 534 (Warner, Havighurst, A thoughtful survey revealing motivation, 


val and 


and Loeb) in the list of selected references ap- 
pearing in the November, 1944, number of the 
School Review. 


factors influencing selection of job, kinds 
of work being done, and numerous other 
pertinent characteristics. 
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Handbook of Cumulative Records. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 
5, 1944. Pp. iv+104. 

A report of the National Committee on 
Cumulative Records. Calculated to give 
practical help in the development and use 
of cumulative records with elementary- 
and secondary-school pupils. 


Jacer, Harry A., and ZERAN, FRANK- 
LIN R. “Community Adult Counseling 
Centers,” Occupations, XXIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1945), 261-308. 

Following a generalized treatment which 
states the problem and suggests how to 
organize a community adult counseling 
center, a dozen descriptions of such centers 
are given, each following a common outline. 


Jones, Artur J. Principles of Guid- 
ance. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1945 (third edition). Pp. xx+592. 
A general treatment of guidance—the 
nature of the function, the need fur its 
service, the mediums through which it is 
exercised, and the selection and training 
of counselors. 


Kiopr, Gorpon. “The Adjustment of 
the World War II Veteran: A Bibliog- 
raphy,” Occupations, XXIII (January, 
1945), 201-5. 

Approximately 125 titles are organized un- 
der “General References,” “Social, Per- 
sonal, and Emotional Problems,”’ ‘‘Educa- 
tion and Training,” and “Vocational Ad- 
justment.” 


New Directions for Measurement and 
Guidance. A Symposium Sponsored 
by the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance. American Council on 
Education Studies, Vol. VIII. Series 
I—Reports of Committees and Confer- 
ences, No. 20. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1944. Pp. viii-+ 
104. 

Papers by Ralph W. Tyler, Arthur E. 
Traxler, Paul B. Jacobson, Galen Jones, 
John G. Darley, E. G. Williamson, Henry 
H. Hill, and E. F. Lindquist. The authors 
recognize that the present dislocations im- 


500. 


501. 


502. 


ernmental Agencies on Personnel Work.” 


pose increased responsibility on the guid- 
ance function and also point to recently 
improved tools of measurement which 
serve guidance workers. 


New York STATE COUNSELORS Asso- 
ciation. Practical Handbook for Coun- 
selors. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1945. Pp. 160. 


Aims to give practical suggestions for the 
various aspects of the counselor’s work. 


SARBIN, THEODORE R. “The Logic of 
Prediction in Psychology,” Psychologi- 
cal Review, LI (July, 1944), 210-28. 


A theoretical development and compari- 
son of the clinical and statistical methods 
of prediction. Previous writings are ex- 
tensively cited and listed in a bibliography 
of fifty-five items. Sarbin’s “logic” is 
questioned by Isidor Chein, “The Logic 
of Prediction: Some Observations on Dr. 
Sarbin’s Exposition,” Psychological Review, 
LII (May, 1945), 175-79. 


SCHMAELZLE, O. I., and CoMMITTEE. A 
Guide to Counseling: A Manual for San 
Francisco Teachers and Counselors. San 
Francisco, California: San Francisco 
Public Schools, 1944. Pp. 132. 


Describes the existing program in the 
San Francisco public schools after two 
years of development. 


Teachers College Record, XLVI (Octo- 
ber, 1944), Special counseling number. 
Pp. 1-50. 

Papers presenting current issues, problems, 
and trends in counseling in this issue are 
as follows: Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, 
“Counseling and Present-Day Problems”; 
Rollo May, “The Present Function of 
Counseling”; Ruth Fedder, “Counseling 
Trends in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools”; L. Clovis Hirning, “Sound 
Trends and Appropriate Ambitions of the 
Counseling Movement”; Helen Baker, 
“Employee Counseling in the War In- 
dustries”; Sallie Payne Morgan, “Setting 
Up a Counseling Program in Industry”; 
Donald J. Shank, “The Influence of Gov- 
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504. TovEN, J. Ricrarp. “Appraising a 


Counseling Program at the College 
Level,” Occupations, (XXIII (May, 
1945), 459-66. 

Reports a controlled experiment carried on 
over a period of four years and yielding 
objective evidence of the value of a 
counseling program. 


. The Training of Vocational Counselors. 
Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Vocational Counseling. Washington: 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower 
Commission, 1944. Pp. 78. 

In consideration of the expanding need 
for counselors, this committee presents a 
basic training program of thirteen units and 


suggests that the program be concentrated 
in twelve weeks as an emergency measure. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. Techniques of 


Guidance. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945. Pp. xvi+394. 

A textbook which emphasizes the methods 
of analyzing and appraising pupils for pur- 
poses of guidance. Numerous record forms 
are reproduced. A wide acquaintance with 
scientific studies is reflected. Excellent 
bibliographies. 


. YALE, Joun R. (editor). Frontier Think- 


ing in Guidance. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1945. Pp. 160. 


A collection of recent writings by guidance 
leaders. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A Mrrror For TEACHERS.—In reading 
Jacques Barzun’s arresting book about 
teachers we are reminded of H. E. Buch- 
holz’s Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day 
Education (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1931), and we are prompted to recall sev- 
eral publications concerned with pedagogi- 
cal bromides, a comical history of education, 
the tiger-toothed curriculum, pettifoolish 
professors, and other sharp angles of our 
educational structure. 

Two reviews seem almost necessary in the 
handling of a publication of this character, 
one to consider its literary merit and another 
to evaluate the professional content and edu- 
cational philosophy. Potential patrons of 
this book may have some skepticism con- 
cerning the benefits to be derived from a 
careful study of its pages, but this reviewer 
challenges any reader to expose himself to 
the first chapter, line by line, without being 
sufficiently intrigued to read the entire vol- 
ume. There is a lure here that is irresistible: 
skilful writing, inviting chapter titles, auto- 
biographical warmth and color, sequential 
development toward the climax, and a super- 
abundance of classical allusions and general 
illustrative material. One wonders how a 
man still under forty has been able to see so 
much of life, meet so many interesting per- 
sonalities, consume so much superior litera- 
ture, and reflect so deeply and critically on 
this multiple-sided monster we call “edu- 
cation.” 

In his very first statement the author as- 
serts that education is a dull subject, to be 
avoided in a volume that seeks to introduce 
the teacher as the central figure and the most 


t Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1945. Pp. vi+322. 
$3.00. 


vital factor in the learning process. The 
teachers—good, bad, and indifferent—are 
always the living aspect of our educational 
institutions. Barzun sees through the sham 
and fraud of incompetent instructors, and 
his indictment of inefficiency and mediocrity 
is bitter; but he is forever returning to the 
brighter side in support of the invigorating 
souls responsible for the perpetuation and 
the glorification of our schools. Here we have 
teaching literally scaling the lofty heights as 
well as descending to the most abysmal 
depths. Disillusioned and dissatisfied with 
education in its present state and bewildered 
as many of us must be by the innumerable 
phases and frenzied fanaticism of “this phan- 
tasmagoria of education,” we have the right 
to remind ourselves of the steady advance of 
solid scholarship and the fairly universal 
practice of well-planned productive instruc- 
tion. 

The author seems to be alternately for 
and against certain educational activities 
and viewpoints, but we dare not accuse him 
of either hypocrisy or befuddled thinking. 
The honestly presented autobiographical 
subject matter explains these ideological 
oscillations. Occasional efforts of the author 
to retreat from teaching as a career were 
checked in early life by the cumulative effect 
of heredity and environmental background. 
A point of great interest to students of the 
history of education is the reference to the 
monitorial system of Joseph Lancaster and 
the effort made by Lancaster’s associates to 
provide substitute teachers during the pau- 
city of instructors caused by the wars of 
Napoleon. Barzun was conscripted at the age 
of nine to give instruction in arithmetic in 
France during the man-shortage period of 
the first World War. One of the major merits 
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of this book is its frequent and accurate refer- 
ence to decisive moments in the history of 
education. 

Some readers will be inclined to say that 
this publication was intended to be a source 
of entertainment. Others will claim that the 
author’s purpose is to shock our orthodox, 
routine classroom instructors, of whom there 
are so many hundreds of thousands. Most 
readers will realize, however, that the sar- 
casm and cynicism are, in the long run, in- 
cidental and instrumental; that the book is 
presenting something serious and inviting— 
in the very best sense. It is to our advantage 
to have such a brilliant and customarily pre- 
occupied historian turn aside to stir us up 
and help us out of some of our troubles. The 
humor is wholesome, and the scolding we re- 
ceive at strategic points in the unfolding pic- 
ture will do us all good. In this example of 
the fine tradition of logic and culture stem- 
ming from a distinguished French family , we 
are unashamed to have these acute and au- 
thoritative criticisms hurled at us. From the 
author’s talented pen flow wit, insight, and 
inspiration, fused in such a manner as to 
arouse and spur us with renewed energy to 
surpass our previous schoolroom projects 
and objectives. 

The college professor and administrator, 
as well as the public-school teacher and su- 
pervisor, are included in this roundup of ped- 
agogical malefactors. Here is an earnest plea 
for college classroom instructors who are con- 
secrated teachers as well as doctors of philos- 
ophy with a yearning for sensational achieve- 
ment in the field of research. A passion for 
laboratory investigation is most commend- 
able, but the noblest enterprise and the high- 
est accomplishment are related to the results 
occurring when mind meets mind, seasoned 
philosopher captures and thrills the youthful 
thinker, student neophyte beholds with ad- 
miration the august personality and emu- 
lates with enthusiasm the profound reason- 
ing and the sturdily anchored faith of his in- 
tellectual elder brother. Aimless teaching 
means endless boredom, but devotion to the 
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needs of youth, backed up by a clear under- 
standing of the vagaries and eccentricities of 
adolescence, can lead the college instructor 
to the very pinnacle of influence and suc- 
cess. Teachers in America can do themselves 
a fine service by reading and re-reading con- 
templatively Teacher in America. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 


TECHNIQUE FOR JOB PLACEMENT.—The 
process of matching men and jobs is a most 
significant one in a society which is engaged 
in highly diversified occupational activities 
and in which the individual’s abilities, apti- 
tudes, and interests are respected. Systemat- 
ic attempts to relate human qualifications to 
job specifications are age-old. As a result of 
the general enlightenment and of scientific 
investigations, serious consideration is no 
longer given to astrology, phrenology, graph- 
ology, and kindred methods. Although sci- 
entifically accurate techniques have yet to 
be invented, it is true that more reasonable 
practices have been introduced and are cur- 
rently used by responsible institutions and 
individual counselors. 

A recent publication’ is an excellent ex- 
ample of current trends in matching jobs and 
men, and it will serve as a counselor’s refer- 
ence manual for helping advisees deter- 
mine the occupations in which they should 
be most successful and contented. This refer- 
ence manual is used in conjunction with the 
Job Qualification Inventory—a type of ques- 
tionnaire consisting of eight pages to be filled 
in by the advisee. The purpose of this in- 
ventory is to obtain data relating to the ad- 
visee’s ambitions, training, experience, and 
accomplishment. On the basis of the data 
thus assembled, a counselor can have before 


* Keith Van Allyn, Job Placement Reference 
with Introduction to the Job Placement Technique. 
Los Angeles, California: National Institute of 
Vocational Research, Inc., 1945. Pp. xiv+362. 
$10.00. 
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him a profile of an individual’s relative rat- 
ings in thirty-five general categories of traits 
which are supposedly basic elements and the 
different combinations of which are essen- 
tial to success in specific occupations. The 
highest points in the profile serve as a letter 
combination for the Key Index, which in 
turn is used to locate the jobs which are 
listed in the Job Placement Reference sec- 
tion of the publication. In order to assist the 
counselor in locating specific and appropriate 
jobs which fit the ambitions, training, experi- 
ence, and accomplishment of a given indi- 
vidual, this book contains a Reference Sec- 
tion which makes use of the Key (derived 
from the Job Qualification Inventory) and 
the code number given by the much-used 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles compiled 
by the United States Employment Service, 
along with the titles of the jobs in the par- 
ticular occupational groups. 

The material included in this publication 
represents the culmination of efforts since 
1932 of the National Institute of Vocational 
Research, under the direction of the author, 
Keith Van Allyn. The principal purpose has 
been to relate testing procedures and job 
specifications in order to produce a useful 
and reasonably simple method for counselors 
and employers who are seeking to compare 
individual qualifications with occupational 
requirements. The Van Allyn Basic Interest 
Questionnaire, which has been in use for sev- 
eral years, represents a preliminary step to- 
ward the technique now presented in the 
publication under review. 

The author very fittingly suggests in the 
Preface of his most recent contribution: 

The technique is not offered as a panacea for 
all guidance and placement ills, but merely as an 
important forward step in the science of properly 
selecting, placing, and training employees, and 
in the intelligent direction of inexperienced 
youth, the physically handicapped or occupa- 
tionally maladjusted adult [p. vii]. 


Counselors will find in this publication 
valuable assistance through its presentation 


of (x) an inventory which provides in an or- 
ganized fashion the aspirations, training, ex- 
perience, and accomplishment of an advisee; 
(2) a readily usable method for comparing 
the composite of these qualifications with a 
vast variety of jobs; and (3) a full descrip- 
tion of the technique used. The effectiveness 
of the technique suggested by Van Allyn de- 
pends, to a great extent, on how the inven- 
tory is filled in. Though the questions in the 
inventory are chosen and phrased to en- 
courage objectivity, there remains much op- 
portunity for subjective evaluation by the 
advisee. If the individual is assisted in filling 
out the inventory by being supplied as much 
evidence as is available concerning him upon 
the basis of test results, objective observa- 
tions of others, etc., this technique should 
prove useful. Counselors who deal with 
youth having little or no occupational ex- 
perience, with veterans, and with adults 
vocationally disoriented by conditions of the 
reconversion period will find worth-while 
assistance in Job Placement Reference. It is 
unfortunate that, because of its price, this 
publication may not be given as wide use as 
it merits. 

ROBERT C. WOELLNER 


University of Chicago 


GENERAL SEMANTICS IN EDUCATION.— 
There has for some time been a crying need 
for a book on general semantics that would 
be informal in its method of presentation and 
simple in style, a book that the layman could 
read with profit and enjoyment. Those who 
are bewildered or intimidated by the wealth 
of mathematical and scientific lore in Science 
and Sanity, by Alfred Korzybski (published 
by the International Non-Aristotelian Li- 
brary Publishing Company in 1941), will 
find the recently published lectures of Chis- 
holm’ stimulating, informative, and under- 


t Francis P. Chisholm, Introductory Lectures 
on General Semantics: A Transcription of a Course 
Given at the Institute of General Semantics. Chi- 
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standable. The most complex and difficult 
problems in general semantics are brought 
down to earth and related to the interests of 
the readers. Perhaps the fact that Chisholm 
was addressing an audience directly made 
him realize the need for shaping his discourse 
to the intelligence level of his listeners. He 
points out a number of things about general 
semantics, those which are true and those 
which are not. General semantics, for ex- 
ample, is not trying to do away with lan- 
guage or to revolutionize it. The language 
is there, and the problem is chiefly a matter 
of using it properly as a method of behavior. 
Nothing will be learned by simply adopting 
a new vocabulary. That is why Basic Eng- 
lish, helpful as it is, does not solve the lin- 
guistic problem. The linguistic map, in Basic 
English, may be different, but, if it leads to 
nonsurvival behavior, it does not get us very 
far. If we continue to think and talk elemen- 
talistically, we are bound to go astray. We 
must relate our knowledge of facts and inte- 
grate our nervous systems. Language and 
thought cannot be separated. A “man” is an 
abstraction; to give the term meaning, we 
must bring it back to Smith,. 

These lectures also include elementary 
but interesting lessons on scientific method 
and on means of applying scientific method 
to the varied concerns of human life. Chis- 
holm furnishes entertaining illustrations of 
the maladjustments caused by failure in 
analyzing a situation correctly, living by 
false maps, or responding to introjected 
symbols. Then follows a discussion of how we 
know that we know. The aim of education 
should be not to quarantine scientific prin- 
ciples but to live them, to apply them con- 
sistently. Our perceptions are influenced by 
unconscious assumptions, which are reflected 
in our language. Symbols mean not only 
what the dictionary says they mean but also 
what we have read into them as the result of 
past experiences. If we are to orient our- 


cago: Institute of General Semantics, 1945. Pp. 
vi+140. $1.50. 
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selves according to facts, the methodology of 
science must be generalized. Such knowledge 
is desirable because it enables us to secure 
maximum predictability. Knowledge of gen- 
eral semantics is not enough; semantics must 
be experienced, assimilated, lived. 

These lectures are themselves an example 
of teaching at its best. Each principle is illus- 
trated in terms that are understandable and 
is then driven home. This book, however, 
will fail to satisfy those who still do not see 
the educational possibilities of general se- 
mantics. The task still remains of formulat- 
ing a practical methodological discipline that 
can function at both the secondary-school 
and the college level. This criticism should 
not detract from the substantial merit of the 
contribution of Chisholm, whose principal 
aim was not to develop classroom methods 
of teaching but to introduce general seman- 
tics to a group of forty people at the Insti- 
tute of General Semantics. That aim has 
been well fulfilled. Those who seek training 
rather than “theoretical” exposition, those 
who value illuminating examples and dia- 
grams, will not go wrong if they begin their 
study of general semantics with a book of 
this kind. It is a hopeful sign that these intro- 
ductory lectures will soon be supplemented 
by an Outline Course in General Semantics, 
under the direction of the same author, which 
will discuss the subject topically rather than 
descriptively. But the central difficulty con- 
fronting anyone who wishes to “teach” gen- 
eral semantics will still not have been solved; 
for, as Chisholm points out, a series of 
“topics” will not provide a blueprint for 
teaching general semantics. The . changes 
which such training is designed to bring 
about are not so much the absorption of an 
“intellectual subject matter” as the gaining 
of a new orientation, a system of evaluation, 
a new way of using language. 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


South Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 
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THE UNITED STATES IN A WORLD SET- 
TING.—The teaching of American history 
in our high schools has, in recent years, been 
the subject of sharp uncritical attack as well 
as careful and critical study. The lamentable 
efforts of the New York Times to show that 
college Freshmen throughout the nation were 
strikingly ignorant of even the most rudi- 
mentary aspects of American history have, 
fortunately, fallen into disrepute. Perhaps 
one of the most fruitful surveys, which in- 
cidentally revealed the complete erroneous- 
ness of the Times’s conclusions, is the report 
of the Committee on American History in 
Schools and Colleges, directed by Edgar B. 
Wesley and published by the Macmillan 
Company in 1944 under the title American 
History in Schools and Colleges. This report 
has exercised a wholesome and wide influ- 
ence among teachers of American history 
and the writers of textbooks in the field. Its 
recommendations have been reflected in sev- 
eral recent American-history textbooks but 
especially so in the volume under review." 

America in a world setting is the funda- 
mental theme against which the authors have 
placed the drama of our nation’s develop- 
ment. Primarily intended for the senior high 
school, the ten units, while covering Ameri- 
can history from Colonial times to the pres- 
ent, devote almost two-thirds of the total 
space to the period from 1850 to 1944. In 
reading the volume, one is impressed by the 
emphasis given to the story of the United 
States in world affairs. 

A consideration of the unit organization 
of the book should reveal the special em- 
phases given to various phases of our na- 
tional evolution. The first four units carry 
the nation from its Colonial heritage through 
the period of nationalism and sectionalism. 
‘Conflict between the North and South” and 
“The Emergence of Modern America (1865- 
1g900)”’ constitute the fifth and sixth units. 


t Ruth Wood Gavian and William A. Hamm, 
The American Story: A History of the United 
States of America. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1945. Pp. viii+-664. 
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It is in the latter unit that there appears a 
finely balanced description of those forces 
which have shaped modern America.. The 
rise of such forces as big business, the city, 
the labor movement, and the political-re- 
form movements are given illuminating 
treatment commensurate with their impor- 
tance in America’s development. 

Since the progressive movement has all 
too frequently been shunted to a small space 
in high-school textbooks in American his- 
tory, it is gratifying to see, especially in a 
book for the senior level, a complete unit de- 
voted to this crucial phase of American 
history. 


A new age of reform.—Bryan called the cam- 
paign of 1896 “‘the first battle.”’ Although that 
battle ended in the defeat of Populism, it marked 
the beginning of a new struggle by the common 
people—a struggle to regain control of their gov- 
ernment, to bring business under control, and to 
obtain a better life. This struggle continued for 
some twenty years and led to many reforms. The 
period 1896-1916 is therefore known as the “Age 
of Reform,” or the “Progressive Era’”’ [p. 417]. 


After a realistic review of the political, 
economic, and social reforms of the period, 
the two great progressive leaders, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, and their 
respective administrations are considered in 
the light of their unique contributions to the 
progressive cause. 

“The United States as a World Power,” 
“Domestic Affairs (1920-1940),’”’ and “The 
End of Isolationism” are the concluding 
units of the volume. The unit on domestic 
affairs sets forth the background of disas- 
trous depression years. The immense and 
crucial problems which emerged from that 
chaotic period and the efforts to solve them 
are given an unusually unbiased treatment in 
a separate chapter on the New Deal. Discus- 
sions of the steps toward international co-op- 
eration, of the various phases of strengthen- 
ing our national defenses, and of the events 
leading to our declaration of war against the 
Axis conclude the volume. 

Attention should be directed to the excel- 
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lent teaching aids at the end of each unit. 
Significant and meaningful activities are 
suggested for each unit. Every unit has a 
relevant bibliography consisting of general 
accounts, biography, and fiction. The titles 
for slower readers are designated by stars. 
The maps and diagrams are also very useful. 
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The illustrations in the book deserve special 
mention because of their enrichment of the 
authors’ clear expository presentation. 


HERBERT T. SCHUELKE 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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